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“The Intent of Congress ...” 

In the Congress of the United States, thousands of 
bills are introduced in each house during each session. 
These proposals are then referred to committees, 
which may and may not hold hearings and report 
them out to the floor for a vote. The same procedure 
holds for each house. 

Provided each house passes a bill—with identical 
provisions making it unnecessary to resolve differences 
in a conference committee—the legislation is passed 
on to the President, who may and may not exercise 
his veto power. 

Then, assuming all goes well (or, on the contrary, 
not well at all), the rules and regulations for imple¬ 
mentation must be drawn up. A bill can be short 
and simple, but the “rules” can run to volumes of 
detail, assumedly spelling out “the intent of Congress.” 

The initial draft is duly published in the Federal 
Register, with a fixed period for comment and ques¬ 
tions—and objections. Then it is back to the pro¬ 
cedural drafting table for revisions. 

The revised rules and regulations, along with com¬ 
mentary, finally come out to be “signed” by a cabinet 
member, e.g., the Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Publication in the Federal Register plus a 
stated period (30 days), the new legislation becomes 
effective—“the law of the land.” 

Quite often “the intent of Congress” can be misin¬ 
terpreted or carried to great lengths. Tremendous 
power rests in the hands of those who are entrusted 
with writing the rules and regulations—and revising 
them. 

Sometimes the bills and the rules and regulations 
are written by the same people—legislative aides or 
assistants, individuals or teams. These same people 
often steer bills through, from introduction to drafting 
of the final rules and regulations. 

Interpreting or carrying out “the intent of Con¬ 
gress” is a tremendous task—and one of inherent 
power and responsibility. We are reminded of a quote 
attributed to President Carter: “The people who wrote 


the rules and regulations for the Occupational Health 
and Safety Act never consulted the farmer who drives 
a tractor.” 

More along the above lines anon! 

Devices for the Deaf 

Devices to enable the deaf to make adjustments to 
life in general—or to add conveniences—have in¬ 
creased manyfold in the past two or three decades. 
Wake up clocks, doorbells (flashers), baby cry signals 
and telecommunication (TTY) equipment are the com¬ 
mon “gadgets” or available items. 

Each device has a history of its own, especially the 
wake up gadgets. As far back as 75 years ago deaf 
“inventors” came up with Rube Goldberg creations 
—such as the Big Ben alarm clock, rubber band, pull 
socket light bulb setup. And the doorbell schemes 
are as old as the Christmas tree light flashers. 

Sophisticated electronics and low priced com¬ 
ponents have given birth to just about everything, 
including smoke detectors which activate flashing sig¬ 
nals in addition to the audible alarms. Almost anyone 
with a smattering of electrical-electronic know-how 
can come up with a device comparable with patented 
models. 

Possibilities still exist for devices to fill unmet 
needs of the deaf—provided they are reliable and 
reasonably priced. We hesitate to list some of them 
lest they already exist or are in the process of develop¬ 
ment. Some ideas are so “wild” that they would be 
labeled “impossible.” 

Perhaps some of these ideas are not “impossible” 
after all but need time to become practical and eco¬ 
nomically feasible. Twenty years ago anybody who 
predicted a battery-operated hand-sized calculator 
capable of complex operations and “memory” storage 
to sell for $10.00 would not have been understood or 
labeled “nuts.” Likewise computerized shortcuts were 
still a dream. 

What kind devices yet uninvented or still imperfect 
do the deaf need most? 
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An Interview With 


Professor John W. Cornforth... 


Andrew H. Lo 



John W. Cornforth, Nobel Prize winner. 


Preface 

The core of this paper is an interview 
with Professor John W. Cornforth, the 
1975 Nobel laureate in chemistry who 
became profoundly deaf during his ado¬ 
lescence, a painstaking experience that 
I have shared. 

I got to know Professor Cornforth 
through a woman-audiologist in Hong 
Kong when I was on my way to study in 
America. I wrote to him, rather reck¬ 
lessly, asking for a personal meeting. 
The prompt granting of such an illum¬ 
inating and stimulating interview is def¬ 
initely worth a million thanks. 

In almost four hours, the topics of 
our conversations range from the tricks 
in studying chemistry to the faults in 
deaf education, from chemical language 
to mathematical language, from Niels 
Bohr’s anecdotes to the problems of mar¬ 
riage between hearing persons and deaf 
persons. For a deaf youngster who 
wants to take chemistry to be his life 
career, it is no doubt that these dialogues 
are instructive and invaluable. 

Professor Cornforth is very friendly 
and modest. Even though I suggest that 
he could answer my questions orally 
and ask his secretary to stenotype, he 
lets me sit beside him at his desk so 
we can communicate through pad and 
pen. He writes every word clearly, 
frequently glancing up to make eye con¬ 
tact. Moments of silence in a written 
conversation are very silent. Yet with 
Professor Cornforth they are not un¬ 
comfortable. He fills them with smiles 
and gestures and then has more to say. 
Spoken or not, his conversation is con¬ 
stantly warm and open. 

Of course, it is too early to evaluate 
how much I am benefited by this inter¬ 
view. I am sure, however, it has be¬ 
came a great impact on my life, and I 
can enjoy its simultaneous rewards. As 
a chemistry major at Gallaudet College, 
all my mind is centered on my studies. 
All I see and learn that is new delights 
me. It is like a world that is open to 


About The Interviewer 

Andrew H. Lo, born in Mainland 
China and grew up in Hong Kong. 

Lost his hearing, due to the 
ototoxicity of streptomycin, at age 
13 when he was a second year high 
school student. After leaving 
school he worked as a library as¬ 
sistant, freelance writer, assistant 
editor, clinical psychology research 
assistant and technical translater 
during a period of more than 10 
years before he came to study in 
America in 1976. The “Interview 
with Professor Cornforth” was a 
term paper he wrote for his chemis¬ 
try class at Gallaudet College 
where he won the Freshman 
Chemistry Award. 


me, which at least permits me to know 
in all liberty. 

Brief Biography 

John W. Cornforth is an Australian by 
birth (Sydney, 1917) and completed his 
predoctoral training at Sydney Univer¬ 
sity in 1938. He then traveled to Eng¬ 
land where he received the doctorate 
degree at Oxford in 1941, working with 
Sir Robert Robinson. Cornforth began 
to lose his hearing due to otosclerosis 
at the age of 14, was almost totally deaf 
by the time he completed his studies 
at Oxford, and by the mid-1940’s was 
wholly dependent on written communi¬ 
cation and lipreading. In 1941, he mar¬ 
ried Rita H. Harradence, also a Sydney 
University graduate and an Oxford Ph.D., 
and they have three children. Over the 
years his wife has been of invaluable 
help in communicating with his col¬ 
leagues. She has also been his most 
constant scientific co-worker over a per¬ 
iod of more than 35 years. 

During World War H, Cornforth 
worked at Oxford on the structure of 
penicillin and the chemical synthesis of 
steroids with Sir Robert Robinson, who 
received the Nobel Prize in 1947. This 


work culminated in a total synthesis of 
epiandrosterone. In 1946, Cornforth 
moved to the Mill Hill Research Labora¬ 
tories of Britain’s Medical Research 
Council where he stayed for 16 years 
developing his basic approach to the 
stereochemistry of enzyme processes. In 
1962, he became director of the Milstead 
Laboratory of Chemical Enzymology of 
Shell Research Ltd., situated in Sitting 
borne, Kent, near London. It was here 
that his detailed sterochemical studies 
on enzymatic processes were brought to 
fruition. From 1965 to 1971, he was 
also associate professor at the School of 
Molecular Science of the University of 
Warwick. In 1971, he became a visiting 
professor at the University of Sussex 
and in 1974 joined the permanent faculty 
there as a Royal Society research pro¬ 
fessor. He became a Royal Society Fel¬ 
low in 1953 and has received the Corday- 
Morgan and Flintoff Medals of the Chem¬ 
ical Society of London, the CIBA Medal, 
the Davy Medal of the Royal Society, 
the Guenther Award of the American 
Chemical Society and the Prix Roussel. 

Regardless of his handicap, Cornforth 
has been a chemist’s chemist, solving 
fundamental questions with intellectual 
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fortitude and perseverance. His detailed 
dissections of the spatial arrangements 
of atoms during biosynthesis of steroids 
such as cholesterol and squalene is a 
study in patience and also a landmark 
in understanding how precisely nature 
designs her molecular architecture. Per¬ 
haps his most impressive contribution has 
been delineation of squalene’s biosynthe¬ 
tic pathway. A complex series of elimin¬ 
ation and rearrangement reactions, this 
pathway’s inner workings were laid bare 
with incredible stereochemical clarity. 
This contribution is made doubly impor¬ 


tant because squalene is a precursor to 
cholesterol and other steroids, com¬ 
pounds that play a highly important role 
in human physiology. 

More recently, Cornforth brought this 
precision and skill to scrutinize the en¬ 
zymatic mechanism of a single step in 
cellular carbon metabolism. Using three 
isotopes of hydrogen (hydrogen, deuter¬ 
ium and tritium), he showed that an 
enzyme can distinguish between hydro¬ 
gens of a methyl group, —CH 3 . That is, 
a methyl group made up of three iso- 

Interview 


topes (represented by —CHDT) can be 
either R or S handed, allowing the three 
hydrogens to be distinguished. This 
trick of using three isotopes merely al¬ 
lows the chemist to see what the enzyme 
does ordinarily—with or without bene¬ 
fit of isotopes. That insight is remark¬ 
able on two counts: one, that the enzyme 
in question can distinguish between hy¬ 
drogens of a methyl group and two, that 
a chemist can so skillfully manipulate 
the enzyme system to understand fully 
what it is doing. 


Place: School of Molecular Sciences, The University of Sussex, 
Falmer, Brighton, England 

Time: August 17, 1976, 12:00-15:30 

(I reach the place two hours late for the appointment, but 
Professor Cornforth is still waiting for me. Cornforth’s 
secretary, Miss Stenhouse, receives me warmly, treats me 
to a cup of excellent English coffee and insists I have a 
little rest before bringing me to Cornforth’s office.) 

LO: Please forgive me. I didn't know the London morning 
rush hours are so awful. I did prepare for this appointment 
two hours before reaching Brighton, yet I failed miserably. 

CORNFORTH: (Smiles) Was it all right once you got to Brigh¬ 
ton? 

LO: I understood the train would pass Falmer, but I didn't 
see the station. A girl told me to take a taxi because I 
was very, very late. 

CORNFORTH: Going back, there’s a little train every 20 
minutes from just outside the university to Brighton. 

LO: (Shows the first class train ticket) I bought this ticket 
because there were many people in front of the second 
class ticket office. 

CORNFORTH: Well, I am glad you got here. What will you 
do this afternoon; have you business in London? 

LO: This is my last day and I have no more business to do in 
London. 

CORNFORTH: What time is the plane? 

LO: 11:00; however. I'll leave London at 8:00. I know Heath¬ 
row Airport is very difficult to reach. 

CORNFORTH: Inaccessible. 

LO: Gatwick is better. 

CORNFORTH: I use both, but Gatwick’s range of flights is 
small. 

LO: I have written down the questions. (Shows an agenda.) 
The first question reads: Did you have the back-up of note- 
takers or interpreters when you studying at Sydney and 
Oxford?) 

CORNFORTH: No Lectures are not essential. 

LO: Ah, you read in the library like the arts students, didn't 
you? 

CORNFORTH: I attended the lectures and got information 
from what was written down. 

LO: On the blackboard? 

CORNFORTH: (Nods) You will understand that spoken com¬ 
munication is always going to be very difficult. But—par¬ 
ticularly in science—the spoken word is a very inferior 
method of conveying information—it is inexact, and it is 
too fast even for hearing people. You need time to think 
and you don’t have it. 

LO: I have the same feeling. From time to time, I find the 
seminars in philosophy and literature are almost all . .. 

CORNFORTH: Impression. 

LO: Or a useless playing. 

CORNFORTH: Waffle. So where you are in danger is not 
in missing lectures. It can be in not having someone to 
explain to you a point that you meet in your reading and 
can’t understand. But you should be able to find someone 
willing to explain. Lectures and tutors will do it; friends 
will, also. 

LO: Especially those who have patience and sympathy. 


CORNFORTH: People are people, and one mustn’t impose too 
much. But they will help, especially if you try to make 
it as easy for them as you can. 

LO: How will I follow the lecturer's instructions in the lab, 
in case Oxford admits me? 

CORNFORTH: The lab is the easiest of all. Well, if you be¬ 
come a student at Oxford you will have printed instructions 
in the lab. The general philosophy is this—Science is a 
language, or a collection of languages, that you are learn¬ 
ing to use, so that the basic concepts are part of your 
mental furniture and you don’t have to think about them. 
(Writes a chemical formular and says) I didn’t have to 
think. You must not try too hard to translate scientific 
concepts into whatever language you use for speaking and 
writing—it is a barrier. If you become a chemist you feel 
what it is like to be a molecule! The structures of organic 
chemistry are just a three-dimensional language. 

LO: You mean using symbolic languages as often as we can. 
Do you? 

CORNFORTH: Yes, get the symbolism. 

LO: And don't translate into common languages? 

CORNFORTH: Unless you need to, for example, in examina¬ 
tions. One mistake I think made in teaching deaf people 
is to overemphasize the importance of spoken languages 
and not give enough attention to the “languages” that have 
nothing to do with hearing. 

LO: This leads to another question of mine. (Shows the ques¬ 
tion which reads: Do you think oralism is more useful and 
helpful than manual communication? Which means of 
communication do you use the most often?) There is a 
hectic argument between oralism and manual language in 
special education. Of course, sign language is no good 1 , 
but I find the lip speech much worse. 

CORNFORTH: (Slightly shakes his head) I use lipreading with 
all my associates because I work entirely with normal people. 
Everyone who I deal with regularly, I can learn to lipread. 

LO: In Chinece, I can lipread a bit, but not in English. 

CORNFORTH: It’s no good with most strangers. It takes 
too long to get used to their particular method of speech. 
But if you were dealing daily with a few people, you can 
always get to understand even if they normally speak very 
badly for a lipreader—it’s a two-way accommodation. 

LO: Then you did not receive special training in tipreading? 

CORNFORTH: I had a month at Manchester (1942!) to get 
started . . . 

LO: Department of Audiology and Speech? 

CORNFORTH: Department of Education of the Deaf ... but 
after that I practiced (at home) with my wife for about six 
months and thereafter I was able to improve by lipreading. 
It was a question of getting to a certain level of competence 


ir This judgement was premature. I got my early impression of sign 
language from Hong Kong where the deaf people use a sign language 
that totally ignores the speech and their gestures create a ludicrous 
effect. After learning the American Sign Language (Ameslan) for a 
few months at Gallaudet College, however, I find the Ameslan is an 
efficient and economical means of communication. Although I am 
still clumsy with Ameslan, it is no doubt that Ameslan can perfectly 
coordinate with speech when one masters it and its movements are 
by no means 'comical.” 
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Another view of John W. Cornforth 


—I wish I had done it at 15 instead of 25! I had some hear¬ 
ing left at 15 that is very useful. 

LO: How did you learn French? 

CORNFORTH: Starting at about 10. I read it for pleasure 
and speak it reasonably well. 

LO: How did you learn German? Learned at Sydney? (Corn¬ 
forth shakes his head.) At home? 

CORNFORTH: German—I never learned at school but at the 
university I wanted it for scientific literature reading—so I 
got a German dictionary and Gatterman’s "Die Proxis der 
organiscen Chemiker" 2 and looked up each word until I 
knew them all. Now I have an enormous German vocabu¬ 
lary and practically no German grammar. (Grins) But I 
can read scientific German like English, and translate it as 
I go (but unless I’m translating it for someone I don't 
put it into English.) That’s another example of “language.” 
Mathematics is another. How much do you know of it? 

LO: Pre-Calculus. But I would like to take double majors in 
chemistry and computer mathematics. 

CORNFORTH: Computer math is mostly logic. 

LO: Then, applied or pure math? 

CORNFORTH: It depends on what you want to do. You can 


*Gattermann-Wieland, Die Praxis des organischen Chemikers, Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter and Co., 40th edition, revised by Theodor Wieland, 
1961. This famous German manual presents a wide range of organic 
preparations, accompanied by stimulating discussions of the methods 
and reactions. 


be a chemist who works with computers—not my kind! 
Theoretical chemistry is now nearly all mathematics. 

LO: Are you a theoretical or experimental chemist? 

CORNFORTH: Experimental. 

LO: I want to learn math (calculus) because I think I am 
rather weak in this field. I am planning to use math as a 
tool in chemistry. 

CORNFORTH: (Nods) It’s good for a deaf man because you 
use your hands and your brain together. If you don’t really 
like math, don’t become a theoretical chemist. But you 
can’t do without it altogether. You need certain kinds of 
mathematics, Calculus and differential equations and statis¬ 
tics (a little) and group theory (a little) 3 . You can acquire 
these if you want to. 

LO: In case of need, we can ask for the help of statisticians 
or mathematicians. 

CORNFORTH: Yes, but there are certain kinds of chemistry, 
particuarly chemical thermodynamics, which needs a mathe¬ 
matical approach. Also reaction kinetics. (Lo: It's a branch 
of physics.) They call this physical chemistry and it would 
be a necessary part of any course. It’s useful, too, even 
if you don’t become a physical chemist. 


3 Cornforth mentions the need of group theory because he has focused 
on the three-dimensional structure of molecules and specialized in the 
synthesis of naturally occuring substances. This advice leads me to 
read Ferraro and Ziomak, Introductory group theory and its applica¬ 
tion to molecular structure. New York, Plenum, 1975. 
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(We return to the agenda and the next question reads: What 
factors do you think helped to lead you to the success in 
chemistry studies?) 

LO: The "philosophy" . . . 

CORNFORTH: Yes, and wanting to know. 

LO: A mad thirst for knowledge. 

CORNFORTH: Yes, but you have to understand what you 
mean by “knowledge.” If it is what someone has written 
in a textbook, it is not enough. I used to read the original 
literature a lot more than other students. 4 

LO: You mean digging deep? 

CORNFORTH: Nods) 

(Return to the agenda again and the next question reads: 
Which universities are the best in the United States in the 
field of chemistry? I mean those equipped with the best 
professors and facilities.) 

CORNFORTH: Harvard—very good. 

Cal. Tech—very good. 

MIT—has some good chemists and teachers as well. 
Stanford 

Rice is O.K.—I’ll be visiting in October. 

University of Texas (Austin) is O.K. Michael Dewar (old 
friend of mine) is a professor there. 

Michigan —strong chemical tradition. 

Chicago—not as good as it was. 

Yale—O.K. 

They are nearly all very well-equipped. 

LO: Harvard, Cal Tech and MIT are all very expensive. Take 
the example of Harvard, it costs $8,000 per year. Rice and 
the University of Texas are in the South (Cornforth nods). 
They and Michigan are cheaper. But I prefer MIT. 

CORNFORTH: I liked Cal Tech. 

LO: I want to transfer as soon as possible* The sooner the 
better. The problem is a scholarship. Hong Kong gives no 
scholarship to overseas students. 

CORNFORTH: In Australia in 1939 there were only two, and 
my wife and I got them. 

LO: The Exhibition Scholarships for your Ph.D's? 

CORNFORTH: (Nods) I got my Doctor of Philosophy in two 
years. 

L: But the fellowships were for FOUR YEARS. 

CORNFORTH: Two. It was extended for one year but I 
had my degree by then, and so did my wife. I was post¬ 
graduate. (It is 14:00) 

LO. It's time to have our lunch. Could we go to the student 
canteen? 

CORNFORTH: It’s out of term and our Senior Common Room 
is in the process of moving. If you don’t want a full meal, 
we could go to a place on the campus where you can get a 
sandwich and beer. You like beer? 

(I show a gesture which means I like beer very much. Then 
we go to the secretary’s office to take my camera and a 
bag to be locked in Cornforth’s room. I wish to carry my 
camera with me so I can take some pictures of Cornforth 
on the campus. But Cornforth misunderstands that I am 
worrying about the safety of the camera and shows me his 
key, which means the door of his room will be locked, 
suggesting that I can leave the camera in his office. I 
do not want to argue with him, so I agree. Unfortunately 
this makes my Nikon camera contribute nothing for this 
trip. In the elevator down to the ground floor, I find 
Cornforth carrying a “box” at his waist.) 

LO: A walkie-talkie? 

(Cornforth shows the “box” which in fact is a Helwett-Pack- 
ard 25 pocket calculator.) 

LO: I have one, too. But not this great brand. You need it 
very often? 

(Cornforth nods.) 

(Walking on the campus.) 

LO: These red brick and white concrete vault buildings are 
Sir Spencer's design. 

CORNFORTH: Sir Basil Spence. 

^Linus Pauling also has had the same inclination during his formation 

years. See Journal Chemistry Education, 1976, 53(8), 471-476. 
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(I blush with shame.) 

(At the eating place.) 

CORNFORTH: This is the English beer—the U.S. beer is 

quite different, light and gassy. They make this near my 
home in Lewes 5 . 

LO: It is very suitable to my taste. Is it mild? 

CORNFORTH: We call it bitter. It’s stronger than it seems. 

LO: I have tasted several beers in Copenhagen—29 July to 4 
August. 

(Cornforth: I was in Hamburg on 29 July.) Carlsberg Brewers. 
Very strong. 

CORNFORTH: Very expensive. 

LO: But for me it was free, since I visited there as a guest of 
the Brewers. 

CORNFORTH: I was in Copenhagen in April. 

LO: I have visited the University of KBH, but couldn't visit 
the atomic research establishment at Riso. Professor Agassi 
Boh r 6 is the director there. And I saw Niels Bohr's busts 
in the Carlsberg Museum and at the Frue Plads in front of 
the U. 

CORNFORTH: The day the Nazis invaded Denmark, George 
V. Hersy spent the morning dissolving Bohr’s Nobel medal 
in aqua regia 7 . They kept the solution safe until the end 
of Hitler and then recovered the gold and sent it to 
Stockholm for a new medal to be struck. 

LO: You read it from the biography of Bohr? 

CORNFORTH: I heard it from a man who knew Hersy. 

LO: I have read it from the biography by an American wom¬ 
an writer 8 . 

CORNFORTH: When Bohr was at the Cavendish with Ruther¬ 
ford he became very keen on motorcycles and he didn’t 
ride very well. Rutherford told one of his people— 
Cockcroft, I think,—For God’s sake look after Bohr, he’s 
too good to lose! 

LO: Yes, I find it very interesting about the anecdotes of 
Bohr at Cambridge, especially his close relationship with 
Rutherford. There was a cyclotron at Cambridge? 

CORNFORTH: A van de Goaaf accelerator. The cyclotron was 
at Berkeley. You’ll probably see the Lawrence Memorial 
Building sometime. 

LO: I hope I can get my doctorate in the States. I will be 
very delighted if I can study in England. But I lack the 
necessary qualifications. 

CORNFORTH: If you do well enough in your first degree, 
I am sure you will be given the opportunity to go on. I 
don’t know if you could get the money to do it in England. 
One good university in Canada is the University of British 
Columbia—if you can get there, it’s a good place. 

LO: Shell Oil Company has many fellowships and research 
grants. 

CORNFORTH: I don’t know what they do in the U.S., but here 
they do have some. 

LO: The Bell Laboratory also has several scholarships for the 
deaf students studying at a regular university. 

CORNFORTH: Not Bell Foundation? 

LO: The full name is "Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf." 

CORNFORTH: They send me a magazine, the Volta Review*. 
Of course A. G. Bell invented the telephone trying to make 
a hearing aid. 

LO: The hearing aid is no use for me, even the best one I 

have ever tried. 


5 A main road of Brighton. 

6 A 1975 Nobel Prize winner in physics, son of Niels Bohr. 

7 The mixture of one part concentrated HN0 9 with three parts of 
concentrated HC1, which is the only solvent for gold. 

8 What I have read was Ruth Moore, Niels Bohr: The Man, his science, 
and the world they changed. New York: Knopf, 1966. But I find the 
following book much more interesting: Stefan Rozental, ed., Niels 
Bohr: His life and work as seen by his friends and colleagues. New 
York: Interscience Publishers, 1967. 

^Official journal of the Bell Association, 3417 Volta Place, N.W., Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 20007, USA. This is an academic magazine exclusively 
devoted to speech and hearing. 
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CORNFORTH: Same for me. My hearing isn’t measurable. 

LO: How many db lost? 

CORNFORTH: They can’t get any sound through. 

LO: My right ear lost 60-90 db, left ear more than 100! 

CORNFORTH: They can check otosclerosis these days by 
dosing with fluoride —but they didn’t know that in my time. 

LO: Is it still incurable? 

CORNFORTH: It isn’t really a disease! You get growth of 
soft bone and if it grows in the wrong place ... if it doesn’t, 
no effect on hearing. The fluoride makes the bone harden 
and stop growing. 

LO: In Mainland China (I have been in Canton and Peking 
for eight months for receiving acupuncture treatment), they 
treat otosclerosis with herbs. But the result is still very 
uncertain and unreliable. 

CORNFORTH: Oh, Canton. Rayson Huang—old friend of 

mine—came from Canton, got out during war. 

LO: He is VC of HKU. Ah, you both were chemistry class¬ 
mates at Oxford? 

(Cornforth smiles and nods.) Sure, he has good relationship 
with the HK government, but bad with the students. 

CORNFORTH: It’s no fun being a VC. 

LO: I would like to be a bookworm, or ferment, rather than 
a politician. 

CORNFORTH: Well, so would I. But then I couldn’t be a 
politician even if I wanted to, and you couldn’t either. 

LO: How about your children? 

CORNFORTH: (With pride) I have three. They are fine. 
Elder girl— doctor, married a surgeon, two children. Boy 
—engineer (Doctor of Philosophy of Sussex). Younger girl 
—medical secretary, also good painter. None deaf. 

LO: (Mentions the difficulty existing in the marriage between 
a deaf person and a hearing person. The statements are 
withdrawn because they are outdated.) 

CORNFORTH: It’s a very difficult problem. But there’s no 
doubt that it’s better for two deaf people not to marry, or 
not to have children if they do 10 . I can only say—don’t 
despair, deafness doesn’t disqualify you. Don’t pretend. I 
would say that you have enough compensating qualities 
and a woman doesn’t regard anything as a disqualification 
if she likes a man. Don’t be sorry for yourself, not ever. 

LO: At any rate, I would like to have a mature, patient, in¬ 
telligent and understanding companion for my whole life. 
Or I'll have none. 

CORNFORTH: I was lucky, but so can you be. 

(On the way back to Cornforth’s office.) 

CORNFORTH: This is an Arts Center—there is a theater. 
We are having the driest and hottest summer since records 
are kept for 250 years. 

LO: Yes, I have read it from the Sunday Observer. How can 
science help the God? 

CORNFORTH: Science (except for cloud seeding) hasn’t done 
anything yet. The making of weather is too complex. 

(When we are passing the University Library.) 

CORNFORTH: Have you ever seen a large library? (And 
guides me to the library.) 

LO: I know the Library of Congress is the largest. (Cornforth 
nods.) 

LO: (Looking at a shelf of books.) Latin? Italian? 


loCornforth is apparently jumping to a conclusion on this point. What 
he worries about is the inheritance of deafness. In fact, deaf children 
are produced by hearing as well as by deaf parents. It depends on the 
genes involved. One person in eight has at least one of the many 
recessive genes that can result in deafness. Studies indicate, however, 
that 64% to 79% of the matings of deaf couples produce aU hearing 
offspring. Each case of genetic deafness must be studied individually. 
Anyone who has interest may read What every person should know 
about heredity and deafness. Prepared by Public Service Programs, 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C., 1976. For more technical informa¬ 
tion, consult George and Muriel Beadle, Language of life. New York, 
Doubleday, 1966. On the other hand, it should not be advised against 
deaf people’s tending to marry deaf spouses. Deaf persons are drawn 
together because they already share many feelings and attitudes re¬ 
sulting from deafness. They tend to marry other deaf persons because 
the ease of communication faciUtates the development of respect and 
affection for each other—a sound basis for marriage. Of course, for 
a gifted deaf person with such high promise to achieve as Professor 
Cornforth, I fully agree that a hearing partner is ideal. 
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CORNFORTH: Italian. 

Probably every one of these is useful to someone, sometime. 
It is very important to find out how to look for information 
and you must pay particular attention to this for the rest 
of your life you may never be far from a big library and you 
need to learn to use one. 

LO: Looks for the originals. (Cornforth nods.) Should I learn 
classification? 

CORNFORTH: Classification, yes, and be able to judge which 
sources are valuable. Some compilations are also useful 11 . 
I will show you — Beilstein 12 , on the way back. (Cornforth 
forgot this.) 

(I check the “C” author catalogue and find only other Corn- 
forths.) 

CORNFORTH: I never wrote a book. 

LO: (But) The Chemistry of Penic . . . 

CORNFORTH: Past. I will show you. 

(Out of the library.) 

LO: Is data processing (EDP) useful? 

CORNFORTH: It can be, but you have to know what you want 

to know. 

LO: So, our minds are still important. (Cornforth nods.) 

CORNFORTH: You see, the original literature is written by 
people who (usually tried to set down what they thought 
they did. The abstractors try to set down what they think 
the writers mean. Nearly everyone gets it a bit wrong, 
but the original literature is least likely to be wrong. 

LO: Misinterpretation? Oversimplified? 

CORNFORTH: Misuse of language. These are just complica¬ 
tions, they don’t make the truth any less interesting. 

(At the ground floor of the School of Molecular Sciences, 
Cornforth goes to look at the television.) 

CORNFORTH: I want to see how England is getting on against 
the West Indies 13 . They will show the score in a minute. 

LO: Unfortunately, I am TV-phobia. I'm going to the rest¬ 
room. 

(In Cornforth’s office again. Cornforth shows me a tome, 
The Chemistry of Penicillin, in which Cornforth contributes 
a very long paper.) 

LO: Very technical. It could be an independent book. 

CORNFORTH: (Nods) This took me a whole summer to 
write. 

LO: (Finds that there are several manuscripts on Cornforth's 
desk. The first page bears "Indroduction—J. W. Cornforth, 
FRS," and someone.) Are you writing a book? 

CORNFORTH: A paper. 

LO: Oh, publish or perish. (Cornforth smiles and shakes 
his head.) But in the US, it is. Is he a coordinator? 

CORNFORTH: He did a Ph.D. with me—he is South Ameri¬ 
can and is back there. 

LO: You are now a visiting (Cornforth shakes his head) per¬ 
manent? (Cornforth nods.) Professor in SU? 

CORNFORTH: (Shows me a note sheet bearing his title: Royal 
Society Research Professor—the highest title that a sci¬ 
entist can obtain in England. He was also honoured CBE.) 
If I had been still at Milstead I could have spent with you 
half an hour! 

LO: It is an industrial research lab. Is it better in research 
facilities? 


nchemisches Zentralblatt and Chemical Abstracts are two of the most 
important journals that publish concise summaries of articles appear¬ 
ing in the research journals and other scientific periodicals. The 
Zeitschrift fur Angewandte Chemie International Edition and Fort- 
schritte der Chemie Organischer Naturstoffe also afford an excellent 
means of locating information on a wide variety of topics. 

12 Beilstein’s Handbuch der organische Chemie, Berlin: Verlag of Julius 
Springer, 4th edition, with supplements, edited by Prager, Jacobson, 
and Richter. This impressive compendium surveys the literature for 
all organic compounds of known structure published during specified 
periods. The main series and the supplements comprise more than 
100,000 pages. The entries and coverage in Beilstein are thorough and 
the style of presentation is concise. Beilstein can be used with a 
limited vocabulary of technical German terms and occasional refer¬ 
ence to a £ood German-English dictionary. Learning to use Beilstein’s 
Handbuch easily and effectively requires some exercise of patience and 
ingenuity—but it is a challenge and rewarding experience. This re¬ 
markable enterprise of about 2,200 pages, has become a bulwark of 
organic chemistry throughout the world. 
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CORNFORTH: (Nods) Yes, but I had no time to do re¬ 
search! 

LO: Very busy in an executive position? 

CORNFORTH: Administrative (position). 

My wife asks me to tell you that she is very sorry she 
could not come in this morning—we are having some al¬ 
terations to our house and the builders came. 

LO: Is she teaching? (Cornforth shakes his head.) A house¬ 
wife now? 

CORNFORTH: (Nods) For the moment, but I think she’ll 
come back to the lab when we have our new home fixed 
up. 

(We go through the agenda.) 

• Did you have the back-up of notetakers on interpreters 
when you studying at Sydney and Oxford? (Answered) 

• Do you think oralism is more useful and helpful than manu¬ 
al communication? Which means of communication do 
you use the most often? (Answered) 

• Was it an enjoyable and memorable experience of studying 
with hearing classmates? Did you receive encouragement, 
sympathy and assistance from collegemates and teachers? 
(OK) 

• Does experimental chemistry need much mathematics? 
(OK) 

• What factors do you think helped to lead you to the 
success in chemistry studies? (Answered) 

• Which universities are the best in the United States in 
the field of chemistry? I mean which are equipped with the 
best professors and facilities. (Answered) 

• Which journals and magazine should be read by a chemis¬ 
try student? (The best and most important ones in En¬ 
glish, German and Russian?) 13 

CORNFORTH: (Ticks the “English” and “German,” and shows 
me a shelf load of the Journal of American Chemical So¬ 
ciety, implying that is what I should read.) You can’t read 
it all, but your teachers will tell you, if you ask them, 
some of the really important papers. About 99% of any 
scientific journal is just building by known methods on 
what is known already. You will soon learn to recognize 
the man who has something original to communicate and 
it is very instructive to see how he goes about the work. 

LO: Til take German in the States. 

CORNFORTH: There’s little worth reading in Russian—they 
are too imitative and they also work to rule. (Grins) 

LO: I'm anti-Communist (so I won't take Russian). 

CORNFORTH: I’m not, but the Russians have messed up 
their scientists. 

(Return to the agenda.) 


13 The Oval Cricket Championship, 5th test, West Indians vs. England. 


Which fields and topics in chemistry do you think are most 
advisable to study at present? 

CORNFORTH: It still depends on yourself and your own in¬ 
clination. If you want to be an experimental chemist (rath¬ 
er than a theoretical or “instrumental chemist) then bio- 
organic chemistry rather organo-metallic chemistry, satisfy¬ 
ing experimentally. 

LO: Do you specialize in biochemistry? 

CORNFORTH: I did; now the thing I want to do is a chemical 
again, so I am a chemist once more. 

LO: My own experience is—Whatever other people think, I 
should just study hard, very hard, and do my best to achieve 
my goal. After obtaining good results, deafness will not be 
considered by people as a factor to obstruct my career. I 
don't know if this could be applicable to the academic circle. 

CORNFORTH: Well, of course. Let me tell you a story about 
Sigmund Freud. He was talking with a friend, who spoke of 
a mutual acquaintance who had suffered a paralyzing stroke. 
He could only move one finger a little, but he wanted to 
finish a book. So he used this finger to point to one letter 
after another. His friend said, “What perserverance!” But 
Freud said, “Well, what else could he do?” 

LO: I have too much to learn from this story. Thoughtful 
and meaningful. Do you read literature, philosophy, re¬ 
ligion or social sciences in your leisure time? 

CORNFORTH: A little of literature and philosophy. 

LO: Are they helpful to your thinking in chemistry studies? 

CORNFORTH: No, because I always disagree. In science, 
truth is something that won’t let you go—if you neglect it, 
it destroys you. It is not the same in social sciences or phi¬ 
losophy or literature—there are no penalties for neglect of 
truth. If I make an experiment and neglect any of the 
scientific truths that go into it, the experiment won’t work 
and that’s all about it! 

LO: Well, the time is getting late, and I find this interview 
invaluable. 

CORNFORTH: (Smiles.) I have a gift 14 for you. This is a 
good book of organic chemistry and it can help you to 
learn that language. Start at the beginning. I hope (and 
so does my wife) that you find both satisfaction and happi¬ 
ness in your quest. 

LO: Thank you one thousand and one times for your time, 
lunch, the book 15 and everything. 


14 In the letter of May 4, 1976, to me, Cornforth says, ‘You asked about 
a choice between German, Russian and French. German is more use¬ 
ful than Russian for the chemical literature, but the ability to tran- 
late Russian scientific writing could be a useful source of income 
to you if you should need it. French is not very useful scientifically/ 
Annalen der Chemie (Liebig’s Annalen), Chemische Berichte (formerly 
Berichte der deutschen chemischen Gesellschaft) and Helvetica Chimica 
Acta are principal German journals that publish articles in organic 
chemistry and related field. 

^Roberts, Stewart and Caserio, Organic Chemistry—Methane to Macro¬ 
molecules. Menlo Park, California: Benjamin, 1972. 


Dr. Robert R. Davila Elected President 
Of Council On Education Of The Deaf 


Dr. Robert R. Davila, Director of the 
Kendall Demonstration Elementary 
School (KDES), has been elected presi¬ 
dent of the Council on Education of the 
Deaf (CED). The CED is a consortium 
of three professional organizations com¬ 
mitted to the initiation, improvement 
and expansion of educational programs 
and services for the hearing impaired. 
Comprising the CED are the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, of which Dr. Davila is past 
president, and the Conference of Execu¬ 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf. 

Dr. Davila will assume the CED 
presidency in July 1978 and will succeed 
Dr. Doin Hicks, Dean of Pre-College Pro¬ 


grams at Gallaudet College. KDES is 
part of the Pre-College Programs. 

Born in San Diego, California, Dr. 
Davila attended the Carlsbad Union 
School and was graduated from the Cali¬ 
fornia School for the Deaf in Berkeley. 
He holds a B.A. from Gallaudet College, 
an M.S. from the City University of New 
York and a Ph.D. from Syracuse Univer¬ 
sity in New York. 

Dr. Davila has been KDES Director 
since 1974, having previously taught and 
been a supervisor at the New York 
School for the Deaf in White Plains. He 
is a tenured associate professor in the 
Gallaudet College faculty and has taught 
in the Graduate and Undergraduate Di¬ 
visions of the College since 1972. 


BABY CRY or 

TELEPHONE SIGNAL ..$45.95 

With Volume Control and Dial: 

WIRELESS REMOTE CONTROL . .$30.95 

With one Receiver for TTY, Telephone, 
Baby Cry and Door Bell Signals: 


EXTRA RECEIVER .$18.95 

BUZZER ..._.$ 8.95 

BED VIBRATOR (Powerful) .$18.95 

DIGITAL CLOCK ..._.$22.95 

With receptacle on the back: 

FLASHER BUTTON ...$ 1.25 


DOOR BELL SIGNALS 
Ask for a brochure of different 
door bell signals 
POSTPAID 
TTY (707) 542-4451 

HELLERTRONICS 

1038 Janero Drive, Santa Rosa, Calif. 95401 
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Center for Continuing Education Demonstration Program . . • 

The John Warners Conduct 1977 Gallaudet 

College Forum 

By DON G. PETTINGILL 



Left: Liz Taylor Warner and her husband John responding to a unanimous I L U ovation from their spellbound audience. Mr. Warner seems 
to be having a bit of trouble with his index finger! Right: Student Body Government President Leland Murray looks on as Cindy Decker, 
homecoming chairman of the SBG, gives Liz a locket designating the international I L U and Mr. Warner puts it on his wife. 


With the popularity of continuing education for the adult 
hearing population well established, it is significant that it is 
also being accepted and becoming a way of life for deaf adults 
in the Washington, D.C., metropolitan area. Although there 
are no precise statistics, reports confirm a similar trend in 
other programs around the country. 

The cooperation of the many schools, colleges, libraries and 
related agencies throughout the area helps the Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege Center for Continuing Education Demonstration Program 
to demonstrate what it is supposed to be demonstrating . . . 
that most of what is needed to make adult education possible 
for hearing impaired adults is already there in our community 


and yours. The charge of the demonstration program is to 
discover, classify, develop and utilize such programs, resources 
and facilities. And then to document successes and failures 
for sharing with other communities. 

The demonstration program just had its largest fall-winter 
semester ever, with a total of 1,021 enrollments. This number 
includes 400 attendees at the Gallaudet Forum, 283 people who 
participated in 14 one-night courses and programs, 158 people 
who enrolled in 27 classes of four weeks duration or longer 
and 180 ABE (Adult Basic Education) enrollments. 

One of the highlights of each semester is the Gallaudet 
Forum. A series of dinner-lectures held each year, the forums 



Left: Interpreter Dennis Cokeley doesn't miss a beat as Mrs. Warner takes a brief break. Jane Wilk is on left. (Continuing Education 
photo) Right: Tom Holcomb, interviewer, asking Mrs. Warner a question during the taping of the Gallaudet College TV program. (Herb 
Pearson photo) 
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serve as vehicles to bring hearing impaired citizens closer to 
the issues affecting their daily lives. They give deaf adults 
the opportunity to “hear” (through interpreters, of course), 
well-known and knowledgeable personalities speak on wide- 
ranging topics of current interest. Past forums have included 
such noted persons as Art Buchwald, Kay Graham, Howard K. 
Smith, George Allen, Julia Child, Stewart Mott and Senator 
Harrison Williams. 

This year the Gallaudet Forum was indeed fortunate to 
obtain Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor-Warner as our speaker. Original¬ 
ly scheduled for Friday, November 4, 1978, it was postponed 
until the following Monday because Mrs. Warner’s back and 
hip were reinjured in a crowd-crunch during an appearance 
in New York City a few days earlier. Then on Monday came 
the bad news that her doctor had ordered her to bed for the 
rest of the week to recover from added complications of the 
flu and bronchitis, and to give her back and hip a chance to 
rest. Up to that time she was determined to honor her com¬ 
mitment to the Forum even if she had to use a wheelchair. 
In fact, arrangements had been made for the wheelchair. 

As an integral part of the continuing education program, 
the Forums are primarily educational in scope and this last 


one was no exception. One of the first lessons learned was 
how uncertain the final appearance of truly great but eternal¬ 
ly busy show business personalities can be. The learning 
experiences went beyond that, however. 

For example, everyone knows Liz Taylor, the actress, but 
not many are aware of Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor-Warner, the 
humanitarian. Ms. Jane Wilk of the Gallaudet Drama Depart¬ 
ment introduced Mrs. Warner, noting: “ . . . We have with 
us tonight a very rare and unusual person, one who has 
achieved international fame as an actress and as an exceptional 
human being ... a humanitarian, a woman who has devoted 
more and more of her personal attention to the needs of un¬ 
fortunate children of the world. 

“One example is her work in aiding Israeli and Arab chil¬ 
dren by setting up an Israeli war victim fund. Another is her 
activities with the Variety Club International in establishing 
children’s hospitals all over the world, such as the one in 
Botswana, South Africa. 

Don Pettingill, coordinator of the evening, introduced Mrs. 
Warner’s husband, John. Mr. Warner was Secretary of the 
Navy under the late President Johnson, and under President 
Ford was national coordinator for the Bi-Centennial Celebra- 



BUFFET LINE SCENES—Top photo, left to right: Dr. Thomas A. Mayes, Ms. Polly Peikoff, 
Ms. Lucille Antila, Malcolm Grossinger, Heimo Antila, Ms. Wanda Hicks, Toby Silver and 
Cindy Decker. Bottom photo, left to right: Hal Gould, Mrs. and Mr. Willard Shorter, Ms. 
Wanda and Ken Lane, Ben Bahan, Marlene Wicherski, Kirk Pettingill, Rita Corey and Valerie 
Walker. ("Tish" photos) 
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A group posing with the Warners during taping of the TV interview at Gallaudet's television 
studio. Left to right: Tom Holcomb, Dr. Edward C. Merrill, Jr., Leland Murray, Mr. and Mrs. 
Warner, and John Marcus, director of the studio. The most important person, Sandy White, 
senior captioner and producer of the TV show, was inadvertently left out of the picture. 


tion of 1976. A Republican, Mr. Warner recently announced 
his candidacy fo the Senate seat to be vacated by Senator 
Hugh T. Scott (D-Va.). 

When she accepted the invitation, Mrs. Warner said she 
preferred a question-answer seminar rather than making a 
speech. It has been a tradition of past forums for questions 
to be written on cards and presented to the speaker; however, 
Mrs. Warner insisted on answering questions from the floor. 
It was a lesson in diplomacy, skill and teamwork to watch 
the Warners recognize questioners and field their questions. 

Several inquiries were forthcoming about the movies Mrs. 
Warner had made in her lifetime. One of her favorites was 
“National Velvet,” her first movie as a child actress. The 
most difficult was “Who’s Afraid of Virginia Wolff” because 
she was acting with her husband, Richard Burton, and it was 
often difficult to leave their roles behind at the end of the day. 

She was asked about her opinion of the ERA (Equal Rights 


Amendment) and she indicated strong support for it. Al¬ 
though she obviously enjoys being a woman, she firmly be¬ 
lieves in the philosophy of equal work-equal pay, among other 
rights. She was also asked about her involvement in building 
hospital-clinics in Botswana, South Africa. She explained 
that several movie stars, including John Wayne, were involved 
in that humanitarian effort, not just herself. She further ex¬ 
plained that in trips through Africa she was always de¬ 
pressed with the lack of health care facilities and decided 
they were badly needed. 

Mr. Warner was asked if he had used interpreters during his 
years in government and during the past year of political 
activity in his home state, Virginia. He candidly replied, “No,” 
because he just wasn’t aware of such a need and hadn’t been 
exposed to it that much. He stated this was the second time 
in his career that he had had the opportunity really to visit 
an educational facility for the deaf and hard of hearing. The 
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LEFT: FROM ONE ACTRESS TO ANOTHER—Mrs. Warner posing with Rita Corey, talented student performer-actress. ("Tish" photo) Right: 
Don Pettingill in a familiar pose . . . putting his mouth where his hands are. In opening the program, Don remarked that "It is probably the 
first time in our guest of honor's memory that the audience is looking at the EMCEE instead of her ..." Dennis Cokeley, left background, 
served as platform interpreter for the question-and-answer seminar. (Continuing Education photo). 


Mrs. Warner discussing Deeadra Blaylock's deafness with her as Dr. Edward C. Merrill, Jr., Gal- 
laudet College president, acts as interpreter. (Continuing Education photo) 


Warners visited the Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton, 
in June 1977. He stated this was a new and very interesting 
experience and in the future he would certainly take some 
close looks at this basic need of deaf people, interpreting. 

First campus stop of the Warners was the Gallaudet Gym¬ 
nasium where they entered to the tumultuous welcome of a 
solid wall of I-L-Y hand signs from over 700 students, faculty 
members and adult deaf persons from the community. The 
Warners beamingly returned the I-L-Y salutes and Mrs. Warn¬ 
er, in her opening remarks, signed: “I am happy to be here.” 
Mr. Warner told the audience they were most welcome to 
ask questions. Queries and comments flowed for over 30 
minutes . . . with humor, candidness and friendliness. 

The Gallaudet Department of Safety and Security detailed 
two officers, Robert L. Dade and Edward A. McConnell, to 
provide security coverage for the evening. The only time 
there was any real concern over the well-being of the Warners, 
however, was at the end of the question-answer period. The 
crowd surged forward, a hundred flashbulbs exposed, and a 
solid wall of wellwishers and autograph seekers pressed for¬ 
ward. The officers, with the help of members of the Forum 
Committee, formed a loose ring around the Warners to pre¬ 
vent Liz from getting jolted or crushed again, and then 
escorted them outside. 

Special mention must be given officers of the Student Body 
Government of the College, without whose dependable as- 
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sistance this unforgettable evening would not have succeeded 
on the scale it did. Not only did they assist in informing the 
entire campus and the outside community of the two postpone¬ 
ments, and of the final November 30 event, but they recruited 
over 20 student volunteers to assist with the coffee-pouring 
and other chores during the actual Forum dinner. Those in¬ 
volved were Leland Murray, president; Marsha Flowers, vice 
president; Cindy Decker, chief justice; Shelly Butowsky, aca¬ 
demic affairs director; Ben Bahan, acting social and cultural 
director; James Wilson, athletic director; Malcolm Grossinger, 
student welfare director; Doug Momotink, business manager; 
Mary Lou Novitsky, student media director; Tom Burns, pub¬ 
licity director; Toby Silver, student TV and film program di¬ 
rector, and Alice Sykora, secretary to the president. Bonnie 
Hughes, editor, and Kathy Janowski, reporter, were excep¬ 
tionally cooperative and helpful with coverage in the Buff 
and Blue. 

The unsung heroes and heroines who manned the coffee 
urns and assisted with other serving needs were: Sue Saline, 
Phillipa White, Jack Clifton, Lief Sandburg, Jennifer Thomas, 
Bobbie Wolfe, Amy Quintrell, Karen Noling, Alice Bianco, 
Lorre Weinstock, Lisa Chakonas, Linda Lar, Deeadra Blay¬ 
lock, Katherine Marlow, Rosanne Wood, Marilyn Collins, Debra 
McIntosh, Kim Roberts, Janet Mertz, Christine Macland, Nancy 
Vincent and Nancy Van Becelaere. 
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GRAND ENTRY AND GRACEFUL EXIT—Top photo shows the Warners as they left their 
limousine to enter the Gym. Cindy Decker, right, rode with and guided them from the 
entrance gate. The lady on the far left is Ms. Chen Sam, assistant to Mrs. Warner. Bottom 
photo: A happy although rainy exit. A hastily borrowed umbrella covers Mrs. Warner and 
Don Pettingill. Others, left to right: Security Officer McConnell, Janet Bailey, one of the 
three interpreters who handled the evening's interpreter chores and who arranged the tour 
of the Look of Sound, and John Hill. The third interpreter of the evening was Rita Domingue 
but she apparently worked so hard the photographers thought she was one of the diners 
and didn't get a good picture of her. ("Tish" photos) 


Auto Insurance 
at Discount Rates 

Deaf drivers are safe drivers, we believe. That’s why we offer auto¬ 
mobile insurance at lower-than-usual rates to those who qualify. 

Write us today for more information. 




Mclennan __ 

Miss Marilyn Rest 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

222 South Riverside 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 

PHONE: 312-648-6173 TTY! 3I2 - 648“6I58 
Please send me information without obligation on auto insurance for the deaf. 

NAME_ 

ADDRESS_ 


Position Announcement 
Alumni Office 
Gallaudet College 

Coordinator of Alumni 
Programs 

Works with the Executive Sec¬ 
retary of the Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association (Jack R. 
Gannon) and assists in admin¬ 
istering the Alumni Association 
programs and activities, in pro¬ 
gram planning, and in the im¬ 
plementation of alumni pro¬ 
gram goals and related activi¬ 
ties. Serves as field represen¬ 
tative for the alumni office as 
directed. Maintains close liai¬ 
son with student organizations 
and offers guidance to alumni 
chapters, including school com¬ 
mittees /scholarship commit¬ 
tees, etc. Bachelor’s degree 
from Gallaudet College re¬ 
quired. Above average sign 
language skills. Good writing 
skills essential; submission of 
writing sample required. Ex¬ 
perience working within an or¬ 
ganizational structure such as 
residence halls, student govern¬ 
ment, state associations or clubs 
for the deaf, and student pub¬ 
lication. 

Starting salary: $18,196 

Deadline for applications: 

March 31, 1978 

Send resume to: 

Ms. Pat Singletary 
Personnel Office 
Gallaudet College 
7th and Florida Ave., N. E. 
Washington, D. C. 20002 

Gallaudet College is an Affirmative 
Action/Equal Opportunity employer. 
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Rochester in the Scenic Finger Lakes Region of Upstate New York 
and The Empire State Association of the Deaf 
Invite You to an Outstanding 

34th BIENNIAL CONVENTION 

of the 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Americana-Rochester Hotel, Rochester, New York 

JULY 2-8,1978 

The NAD is nearing 100 years of serving the Deaf 

CLIP AND MAIL EVERYTHING BELOW THIS LINE TO: 


MRS. VICKI HURWITZ, Registration Chairperson 
100 Holley Brook Drive, Rochester, New York 14526 


TENTATIVE PRICE LIS T TOTALS J 

Registration and Program Book_$ 6.00 (_) 

Reception (Monday)_ 10.00 (_) 

Niagara Falls Outing (July 4)_ 4.00 (_) 

Variety Drama Program (Wednesday)_5.00 (_) 

Banquet (Thursday Evening)_18.00 (_) 

Miss Deaf America Pageant (Friday)_ 7.00 (_._) 

Grand Ball (Saturday Evening)_10.00 (_) 

TOTAL INDIVIDUAL COST $60.00 (_) 

Combination Ticket After May 1_$50.00 (_) 

SAVE $15.00—ORDER COMBINATION 

TICKET BEFORE MAY 1_$45.00 (_) 

Enclosed is $_(check or money order) for_ 

(Combination Tickets) (Others as checked /). 

I understand the tickets will be held for me to pick up 
when I arrive in Rochester. 

(Signed)--- 

Address_ 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS: 


• Visit NTID, World's Only Technical College 
for the Deaf 

• Attend Interesting Workshops on Problems 
of the Deaf 

• Continuous Showing of Newest Captioned 
Films for Those Not Involved in Meetings 

• Alumni, Sorority and Other Special Lunch¬ 
eon Meetings 

• Visit Eastman Kodak, Winery, Etc., If 
Enough Demand 

• Finger Lake Racetracks in Driving Distance 


ROOM RESERVATIONS 

34th NAD Convention, 1978 

Reserve . Singles @ $25 each 

Reserve _ Doubles @ $30 each 

(Tentative Prices—July 2-8) 


Name .. 

Address .-... 


City 


State_Zip 


City 


State . Zip 


(.) PLEASE CHECK HERE IF YOU WISH INFORMATION ABOUT WORKSHOPS THAT 

ARE BEING PLANNED ABOUT PROBLEMS OF THE DEAF, WITH DEAF LEADERS. 
































Frederick C. Schreiber Center Dedicated 

In Massachusetts 




Left: Dr. Richard Thompson and Jack Levesque go over program details for the dedication ceremony. Right: Dr. Schreiber is surprised to 
find Kit behind the door assisted by Jack. 


How many people ever had the op¬ 
portunity to see Dr. Frederick C. Schrei¬ 
ber surprised, flabbergasted, shocked, 
speechless or at a loss for words? How 
many have had this opportunity to see 
this happen twice in one day, a few 
minutes apart? 

Over 100 people from the deaf com¬ 
munity gathered in Boston, Massachu¬ 
setts, on November 20, 1977, to attend 
dedication ceremonies for the new voca¬ 
tional evaluation and training center 
for the deaf. This new facility is joint¬ 
ly owned by the Massachusetts State As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf, Inc., and the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf. Devel¬ 
opmental Evaluation and Adjustment 
Facilities, Inc. (D.E.A.F., Inc. for short) 
was formed as a subsidiary corporation 
of MSAD, Inc. and is jointly owned by 
the NAD. 

In August 1977, Dr. Jerome D. Schein 
of Deafness Research and Training Cen¬ 
ter (DRTC) of New York University and 
Dr. Schreiber came to Massachusetts to 
discuss the possibility of establishing a 
new corporation under MSAD, Inc. and 
the NAD to be called D.E.A.F., Inc. 
Through negotiations with Commission¬ 
er Elmer Bartels of Massachusetts Reha¬ 
bilitation Commission, a contract was 
signed for one year for $132,000.00 to pro¬ 
vide vocational evaluation and training 
services to deaf clients. This marked 
the first time in the history of the na¬ 
tion that a corporation of deaf people 
will own such a rehabilitation center 
for the deaf. During the next three 
months, NAD, DR&TC, and D.E.A.F. 
Inc., recruited staff, found a site to rent 
for the facility and attended to many 
of the required details necessary for 
operations. 

At a board meeting of MSAD, Inc., it 


was moved to name the building after 
Dr. Frederick C. Schreiber for his won¬ 
derful work in the field of the deaf for 
many years. Of course, Fred was not 
aware of this honor when Open House 
ceremonies were planned for November 
20, 1977. His wife, Kitty, was informed 
of this. It was decided to have the 
dedication ceremonies on Sunday, No¬ 
vember 20, 1977, so that the community 
could benefit by attending. It was also 
decided that Fred would unveil the sign 
bearing the new name of the center, not 



Dr. Schreiber and Kit unveil the sign bear¬ 
ing the name of the Center. Note Fred's SUR¬ 
PRISE! 


knowing he would see his own name. 

So on November 20, 1977, Fred took 
a plane to Boston. His wife unknown 
to Fred, took a separate flight to Bos¬ 
ton. Kitty was hidden behind the en¬ 
trance door to the new center along with 
Harry Whiting, Assistant Executive Di¬ 
rector for National Affairs who also flew 
up with Kitty from Washington, D.C., 
and Charles Estes, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the NAD who had driven up from Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut, that morning. When 
Fred arrived with Dr. Schein, who had 
picked him up at the airport, he was 
brought to the front door and was asked 
to open it to look for someone to help 
him’ with the unveiling of the center’s 
sign. Fred opened the door cautiously 
and, much to his surprise, found Kitty 
and the others there. Fred had just 
left Kitty over an hour ago in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Needless to say, he was speech¬ 
less and very happy to see Kitty, not 
knowing why she was there. He quickly 
introduced his wife to the crowd of over 
a hundred people who were there to 
watch the dedication ceremonies. 

Fred was then asked to remove the 
piece of cloth covering the name of the 
center with his wife’s help. Again, Fred 
was flabbergasted when he saw his own 
name emblazoned on the sign and was 
unable to speak for few minutes, turn¬ 
ing to the crowd in wonderment. Tears 
could be detected in his eyes. It was a 
happy emotional moment for all who 
were there. Fred and Kitty were then 
brought inside for a short ceremony to 
explain to the visitors what the center 
was all about, and to also meet with the 
community on an individual basis. Dr. 
Richard E. Thompson, Director of the 
Massachusetts Office of Deafness, was 
master of ceremonies and conducted the 
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OUTSIDE THE NEWLY-ESTABLISHED FCS CENTER—Left to right: Jack Levesque, Harry Whiting, Dr. Frederick C. Schreiber, Mrs. Schreiber, 
Dr. Jerome D. Schein and Charles C. Estes. 


order of business introducing Commis- 
missioner Elmer Bartels of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Rehabilitation Commission who 


gave a brief history of the steps leading 



up to this happy occasion. Dr. Schein 
was then introduced and he then, pro¬ 
ceeded to give an excellent portrayal of 
Fred, the man. Ms. Ann MacIntyre was 
then introduced as the new director of 
the Frederick C. Schreiber Center and 
she, in turn, introduced her staff as fol¬ 
lows: Mary Hinchey, Rehabilitation 
Counselor/Trainer; Bruce White, Com¬ 
munication Specialist; Francine Michel, 
Vocational Evaluator; and Mary Ann 
Cooney, Secretary-Interpreter. 


Dr. Jerome D. Schein of New York University Deafness Research & Training Center shakes 
hands with Commissioner Elmer Bartels of the Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commission while 
Frank Sorgman of MRC looks on. (Frank found the site of D.E.A.F., Inc.) 


Individual Membership_$15.00* 

Husband-Wife Membership — 25.00* 

Organizational Affiliation_25.00 

♦Includes DEAF AMERICAN 
subscription 

DEAF AMERICAN subscription, $6.00 
per year or $11.00 for two years. Send 
remittance to the National Association 
of the Deaf, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver 
Spring, Maryland 20910. 
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Developmental Evaluation And Adjustment Facilities. Inc. (D.E.A.F., Inc.) 

215 Brighton Avenue, Allston, Massachusetts 02134 



SCHREIBER CENTER STAFF—Left to right: Francine Michel, vocational evaluator; Mary 
Hinchey, rehabilitation counselor; Ann MacIntyre, director; Bruce White, communications 
specialist; Mary Ann Cooney, secretary-interpreter. 


Program 

The Frederick C. Schreiber Center, a 
vocational evaluation and training center 
for the hearing impaired, located in All¬ 
ston, Massachusetts, recently began oper¬ 
ation under the sponsorship of D.E.A.F., 
Inc., through a contract awarded by the 
Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commission. 
The program is designed to serve hear¬ 
ing impaired adults in providing evalu¬ 
ation, training, and counseling in social, 
vocational and educational areas. 

The FCS Center under D.E.A.F., Inc., 
is intended to assist individuals in adjust¬ 
ing to their disability and to provide 
training and preparation for a suitable 
vocational future. The goal of the Cen¬ 
ter is to serve residents of New England 
who are severely handicapped who war¬ 
rant special assistance; that is, individ¬ 
uals who are not being served or whose 
needs are not adequately being met be¬ 
cause their severe physical and mental 
disabilities require multi-dimensional re¬ 
habilitation and/or social services ex¬ 
tending over a period of time. 

Services 

The FCS Center will be providing serv¬ 
ice in three major categories: 1) eval¬ 
uation of vocational potential, including 
assessment of communication status and 
personological characteristics; 2) devel¬ 
op suggested rehabilitation plans for 
consideration by the clients and their 
counselors; 3) provide training in per¬ 
sonal, social and work adjustment and 
in independent living skills, including 
communication. The evaluation services 
include the following: 

1. psychological evaluation 

2. communication skills evaluation 

3. social casework (individual and 
family) 

4. educational evaluation 

5. vocational evaluation (including vo¬ 
cational interests, motivation, work 
tolerance, work habits, vocational 
aptitude and interpersonal rela¬ 
tionships) 

6. independent living skills evaluation 

7. community survival skills evaluation 
(including use of public transpor¬ 
tation, etc.) 

In the training area, the FCS Center 
aims to provide an appropriate personal- 
social and work adjustment program for 
each client to enable him to maximize 
his potential for independent living. In 
conjunction with the evaluation services, 
the program will provide training (both 
individual and group) in such areas of 
skills development as: 

1. industrial skills (use of tools and 
equipment) 

2. appropriate behavior in employ¬ 
ment situations 

3. daily living skills 

4. the world of work (tours to job 
sites, role playing, practical train¬ 
ing such as application filling) 


5. the world of adult living, discussions 
of emotions, information on smok¬ 
ing, alcohol, drugs and sex educa- 
cation) 

6. development o f communication 
skills (sign language, speech ther¬ 
apy, lipreading, written language 
skills) 

7. tutoring in work-related academic 
subjects 

8. personal counseling and group dis¬ 
cussions 

In addition to the comprehensive 
evaluation and training program, the 
Center will offer any combination of the 
above services or partial evaluation and 
treatment services in one or more spec¬ 
ific areas. 

Concerning residential-living arrange¬ 
ments, the Center is now making efforts 
to develop a range of housing provisions 
designed to accomodate different types 
of clients functioning at different levels 
of social maturity and independent liv¬ 
ing skills. The following series of resi¬ 
dential placements are under considera¬ 
tion: 

1. screening center 

2. structured halfway housing 

3. private housing or host homes 

4. semi-independent living apartment 
complex 

5. independent apartments 

Staff and Facility 

The FCS Center for deaf clients is 
staffed with a team of professionals in 
the following areas: 

1. Director: Ann MacIntyre 

2. Secretary/Interpreter: Mary Ann 
Cooney 

3. Work Evaluator/Counselor: Fran¬ 
cine Michel 


4. Communications Specialist/Counsel¬ 
or: Bruce White 

5. Rehabilitation Counselor/Trainer: 
Mary Hinchey 

6. Consulting Psychiatrist/Psychologist 

The facility itself is conveniently lo¬ 
cated at DEAF, Inc., 215 Brighton Ave¬ 
nue, Allston, Massachusetts 02134, read¬ 
ily accessible to bus and transportation. 
The services listed are provided within a 
floor plan that ideally allows for suitable 
office spaces, testing and therapy rooms, 
training rooms, a centrally located work 
sample laboratory and conference/meet¬ 
ing rooms. 

Eligibility and Process 
of Referral 

At present, the only requirement for 
admission of clients to the Center is the 
capacity to commute daily within rea¬ 
sonable distance, until such time as 
housing arrangements are developed. In 
addition, applicants with serious behav¬ 
ior adjustment problems will be consid¬ 
ered carefully on an individual basis. 

For further information or to request 
an application form for prospective deaf 
clients, write to the following address: 

Ann MacIntyre 
D.E.A.F., Inc. 

Frederick C. Schreiber Center 
215 Brighton Avenue 
Allston, Massachusetts 02134 
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revolution 


An arts experience unique in a lifetime awaits you at Montreal — 
join in the experience of deaf culture — recall history, share the 
language, listen to folklore and learn about the organization 
while you’ll share moments of theatre, pantomime, drama and 

Miss Deaf Canada Talent Pageant.At Montreal we put it 

together for you ... with performances, workshops and 
exhibits in drawing, painting, sculpture, photography, 
prints, literary, chess, arts and crafts, special arts, 

personal hobbies...and home arts.It’s an 

exciting multitude of events and displays 
just waiting to happen in Montreal. 

See you there! July 19-23, 

1978. 

For detailed information write: 

Mr. Guy Leboeuf, 

General Chairman, 

8629 Ave. Henri-Julien 
Montreal, P.Q. H2P 2J6 























The Psychological Impact Of Deafness 


Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen. 
I’m happy to be here with you and share 
my thoughts and feelings with you in 
hope you will listen and relate your 
thoughts and feelings with mine. 

I will expose you to my handicap— 
DEAFNESS. All the difficulties we 
confront in today's world. In my pres¬ 
entation, I shall throw in some ques¬ 
tions for you to ponder and perhaps ask 
during the questioning period. 

Before I start, let me ask you this one 
question. Suppose you were going to 
cross the street and you saw a physically 
disabled person asking for aid, what 
would your first response be? Now if a 
normal physical-looking person with a 
strange voice confronts you for help," 
what would your spontaneous response 
be? If you had to change roles with the 
deaf person, you would understand what 
problems he goes through daily. 

Unlike most handicaps, deafness is in¬ 
visible, which causes much more psy¬ 
chological problems. Deafness is not 
just one handicap; we have a triple 
handicap. Do you know what they are? 

1) Cannot hear a normal speech range. 

2) Due to lack of normal auditory input, 
speech cannot be formed properly. 3) 
With two significant elements missing, 
there’s a lack of understanding of the 
language. Only a very, very few deaf 
people overcome these three disabilities 
—that is RARE. Let me ask you these 
questions: How can one develop language 
and speech without auditory input? Can 
it be fully achieved via visual input? 
Can all these three disabilities be fully 
achieved atop of our schooling? 

Because of our invisible handicap, we 
face rejection from society; isolation 
from most forms of media; misunder¬ 
standing in communication which leads 
to frustration, bitterness, hostility and 
discouragement. If you have gone 
though the paths we go through daily, 
what would your emotional/psychologi¬ 
cal state be? 

Let me give you a few examples: 

A person I know is an ambitious col¬ 
lege graduate who works in the Wall 
Street vicinity. He has been working 
for a large company for seven years in 
a clerical position which is below his 
ability. He wanted a more challenging 
job, more in keeping with his ability and 
a chance for advancement. He took 
courses at NYU with the hope that he 
would be given the opportunity to prove 
himself. He had interviews with per¬ 
sonnel. He received lots of promises. 
Once he was asked to dress appropriate¬ 
ly for a prearranged interview. It was 
cancelled because the interviewer was 
too busy to see him. He has asked for 
help; he has shown his interest; and he 


A paper delivered in October 1977 in New 
York City at an all-day Conference sponsored 
by Eunice Fiorito of the Mayor’s Office of 
the Handicapped. Theme of the conference 
was “The Psychological Impact of Disability. 
In attendance were over 400 professionals and 
trainees in the “helping services.” 
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has had educational training. Still he 
gets nowhere. The experience of being 
ignored has led him to the feelings of 
frustration, discouragement, loss of con¬ 
fidence, hostility and bitterness. He is 
now going for psychotherapy treatments 
and his attitude is causing problems for 
his wife and children. 

This experience is common among the 
deaf employees. They are being neg¬ 
lected which leads to emotional/psychol¬ 
ogical problems. Looking at the per¬ 
sonnel’s side, they don’t actually ignore 
deaf employees, but tend to avoid them 
for several reasons: their ignorance of 
deafness; not knowing how to communi¬ 
cate; and their fear and embarrassment 
of not being able to cope with a deaf 
employee. The hearing people, espe¬ 
cially employers and personnel, need to 
be educated. 

We have problems with our speech 
which has its psychological effect. In 
order for you to obtain in-depth feel¬ 
ing of this one aspect of our disabilities, 
I am going to share my personal ex¬ 
perience with you. Despite my educa¬ 
tional training, I still have problems 
with my speech. That would be natural 
as I have never heard an understandable 
sound; yet, I try to live up to society’s 
expectations (not mine) in order to 
mingle with them. My teachers spent 
many hours teaching me to say basic 
words, but they also recognized my abil¬ 
ity and eagerness to learn, so they spent 
much more time educating me, for 
which I am thankful. If it is a question 
of having beautiful speech with little 
knowledge, then I am happy that I have 
learned my lessons, but forfeited speech. 

My hearing friends and some teachers 
encouraged me by saying that my speech 
was very good. It wasn’t until my OVR 
counselor suggested that I take speech 
lessons, in order to get a job, that I 
became aware of how badly I spoke. I 
was able to listen to my voice on rec¬ 
orded tapes, while the speech therapist 
pointed out all the faults. This made me 
more self-conscious of my speech and I 
am now fearful of speaking, especially 
to strangers. 

Just recently, my two small children, 
who never once made fun of my handi¬ 
cap, one day—out of the blue sky—asked 
me how to say one word. After say¬ 
ing it, they laughed and replied that I 
have a very funny voice and cannot 
speak right. Can you imagine my emo¬ 
tional state after trying so hard to over¬ 
come this handicap, which still proves 
to be fruitless. 

Despite my efforts, why can’t society 
understand and accept me as I am but 
not as I should be? I have had job in¬ 
terviews for counseling positions—work¬ 
ing with deaf clients. They advertised 
for deaf applicants. After going through 
the interviews. They claim they wanted 
a deaf person who can spealt on the 
phone and who speaks well. This is 
happening to many other deaf applicants 



Carole Kircher Lazorisak, deaf since 
infancy, received her elementary school 
education in the public schools of Staten 
Island, New York. After her third year 
of high school, she transferred to Gal- 
laudet College from which she graduated 
with a major in psychology in 1970. She 
received her master's degree in Deaf¬ 
ness Rehabilitation from New York Uni¬ 
versity in 1976. 

She is active as an evaluator in the 
RID and has been training interpreters 
in the National Interpreter Training 
Consortium at NYU. She teaches the 
language of signs in the degree programs 
at NYU, Columbia and Mary Mount Man¬ 
hattan College as well as at the Albert 
Einstein College of Medicine, the Stern 
College for Women and LaGuardia Com¬ 
munity College. Her husband, Andrew, 
is a computer operator. They have two 
children with normal hearing, a girl 
of seven and a boy of five. 

all over the country . . . not only in pro¬ 
fessional fields, but also in other fields. 
Isn’t this discrimination? Despite all 
efforts and regulations, the employers 
still find loopholes and we wind up be¬ 
ing victims in this modern age with out¬ 
dated attitudes toward deafness. 

Because of our triple handicap, we still 
face hardships in many worlds—social, 
cultural and occupational. I hope by 
bringing out our psychological problems 
in the open, we will be able to receive 
recognization and be a part of society by 
their full acceptance of our disabilities. 
Let the handicapped people be consid¬ 
ered as individuals—as we are; and give 
us a chance to prove our capabilities 
even if we haven’t been fully “rehabili¬ 
tated.” 

I want to express my gratitude for 
being asked to be with you today and 
your willingness to help the deaf peo¬ 
ple with your helping hands and your 
open hearts. What can be more beau¬ 
tiful than to have this experience? The 
deaf community appreciates the oppor¬ 
tunity to express themselves not only at 
this conference, but hopefully at future 
meetings. Let the deaf people be heard 
and these conferences will be more 
meaningful. 

We thank you. 
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SIGN LANGUAGE ITEMS 

Description and Price List 


“T” Shirts _Red, Navy or Black ONLY 

Size Range: Youth Small (6-8) 

Youth Med. (10-12) 

Youth Lg. (14-16) 



.,.$4.50 

Adult Small (34-36) 

Adult Med. (38-40) 

Adult Lg. (42-44) 

Adult XL (46) 

50%-50% (poly-cotton) Ladles French Cut Fashion “T” 

Shirt .$6.50 

Size range: Small (8-10); Medium (12-14); Large (16-18) 
Colors (with white lettering): 

Black, light blue, red, tan, rust, light green. 

Colors (with brown lettering): 

Yellow, white, tan, light green. 

50%-50% (poly-cotton) Girls French Cut Fashion “T” 

Shirt .$5.50 

Size range: Small (6-8); Medium(10-12); Large (14-16) 
Colors (with white lettering): 

Black, light blue, red, tan, rust, light green. 

Colors (with brown lettering): 

Yellow, white, tan, light green. 

PRICE INCLUDES: One (1) name-in fingerspelling on front 
of shirt. Each additional hame . . .$1.00. All shirts will be 
lettered, as illustrated, with name up & down on left front of 
shirt. 


TOTE BAGS: Excellent for books, beach, or all purpose “junk” ..$6.00 

Printed on one side: STOP NOISE POLLUTION 

“LEARN TO SIGN” 

Printed on other side: American Manual Alphabet 
Colors: Tan with Brown Lettering 


Shipping and handling charge: $1.00 per item. Check must accompany order. No CODs. Offer good only in U.S.A. FLORIDA 
RESIDENTS MUST ADD 4% SALES TAX. Special discounts on 12 or more per item. Write for prices. 


"r Shirts $4.50 


Youth Sizes Adult Sizes Name to be 

S(6-8) M(10-12) L(14-16) S(34-36) M(38-*0) L(42^4) XL(46) Printed Price 


Red 










Navy 










Black 











French Cut Fashion "T" Shirts 

Girls $5.50 Ladies $6.50 Color Lettering Name to be 

S(6-8) M(10-12) L< 14-16) S(8-10) M(12-14) L(16-18) Brown or White Printed Price 


Navy 










Red 












mmm 






Black 









Lt. Blue 










Tan 










Rust 










Lt. Green 










Yellow 











TOTAL COST OF SHIRTS 
TOTE BAGS @ $6.00 each 


SHIPPING & HANDLING @$1.00 per item 
FLORIDA RESIDENTS ADD 4% SALES TAX 
TOTAL ENCLOSED 


SHIPPING ADDRESS (Please print) 

Name __ 

Address_ 

City, State, ZIP_ 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: 


















Indiana VR Honors Three Deaf People , Counselor 



Kathryn (Mrs. Bing) Crosby (left) presenting the Client of the Year Award to 1977 winner 
Ester Alvarado (right). Mary Rath, Ester's VR counselor, is in the center. 


Although individual deaf clients have 
received awards in the past, the In¬ 
diana Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
honored not one, but three deaf people 
at its 1977 annual conference awards 
banquet held in Indianapolis last month. 
Mary Rath, who is hard of hearing but 
who has been with deaf people most 
of her life, was named Counselor of the 
Year. 

Dr. John Gavin, a chemist with Miles 
Laboratories at Elkhart, was named the 
1977 Sidney R. Kramer Award winner. 
The award is given annually to a per¬ 
son who has done outstanding non-paid 
work in behalf of the handicapped. Dr. 
Gavin lost all his hearing late in life 
and since then has become deeply in¬ 
volved in community work for the deaf. 
He is on the Indiana Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation Division’s Committee on 
Deafness. His wife accompanies him 
to meetings and helps him follow dis¬ 
cussions with rapidly written notes. At 
the award banquet, Dr. Gavin followed 



Dr. John Gavin, 1977 Sidney R. Kramer Award 
winner, receiving his award from Ronald 
W. Workman, Acting Chairman, Indiana Re- 
habiltation Services Board. 

the speakers with the help of a total 
communication interpreter. 

Ester Alvarado, one of 14 children of 
migrant Mexican-American farm work¬ 
ers, was named Client of the Year. Miss 
Alvarado was considered mentally re¬ 
tarded as a child and was educationally 
and culturally deprived during her for¬ 
mative years. At the time she came to 
the attention of the Indiana VR, she had 
had only a few months of school and had 
almost no formal language. She had 
also developed many serious problems 
of adjustment. Extended therapy in 
Crossroads Rehabilitation Center’s pro¬ 
gram for the severely handicapped deaf 
helped her develop formal language 
skills which, in turn, made meaningful 
counseling possible. Now a poised young 


woman who communicates well in sign 
language, she works in the housekeep¬ 
ing department at Methodist Hospital 
and lives independently. The award 
was presented by Kathy Crosby, who 
was in town for a theatrical production. 

Mary Ann Cannon, a graduate of In¬ 
diana School for the Deaf, also had to 
overcome many handicaps en route to 
her present responsible job at Dun and 
Bradstreet, where she works as a data 
entry trainer. Her supervisors are high 


in their praise for the quality of her 
work and her motivation to improve 
herself. She, too, was one of Mary 
Rath’s clients. 

Jerry Eaton, Lafayette counselor, 
nominated Recognition winner Robert 
K. Lewis, whose early profound deaf- 
nes handicapped him, but did not pre¬ 
vent his realization of his eventual 
career goal as Administrator of the 
Archibald Memorial Home for the Aged 
Deaf in Lafayette. 



Mary Ann Cannon (loft cantor). Recognition Certificate winner, with: Mary Rath (right center), 
her counselor, and flanked by her supervisor (left) and the company head (right) from Dun 
and Bradstreet, Indianapolis, where she works. 
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Mainstreaming: A Nightmare Or A Tragedy? 

By ESTHER FORSMAN COHEN 


While watching the TV series, “About 
Being Deaf,” recently aired in New York 
City (WNBC-4), it was interesting to 
note that human nature never changes. 
Society’s attitude toward the deaf is 
the same today as it was 50, 60 years 
ago. 

In the series, one small segment dealt 
with the mainstreaming of Kathy Hughes 
when she was a child not too many years 
ago. Tim Medina, the host, introduced 
her as congenitally deaf and drew from 
her all the poignant pathos she had ex¬ 
perienced in public school. 

As her moving tale unfolded, it 
brought home to me memories of my 
own nightmare in coping with the daily 
bruises inflicted on me at the elemen¬ 
tary school nearest my home. 

As a totally deaf child myself, my 
parents had no delusions of “restoring” 
me to society, nor making me into a nor¬ 
mal person as Kathy’s parents insisted 
she be transformed. Actually I was made 
to attend the nearby school for hearing 
children because my father and mother 
knew of no other place to send me, and 
they were fully aware that education was 
compulsory. 

Thus began for me a trauma which I 
was to wrestle with, and I alone because 
no one who hasn’t been in this dilemma 
could sympathize or understand what it 
meant to be lost in a classroom with 30 
or 40 exhilarating, rambunctious chil¬ 
dren. 

Despite the constant activity all around 
me, I lived in a cocoon of total silence 
unable to participate in recitations, in 
the singing, in the contest of wits or in 
the millon and one actions that make 
up the school day. I could only copy 
or follow, but never lead. There was 
no challenge, no feeling of being stimu¬ 
lated; no chance of eagerly running 
home to tell mommy, “Guess what, I 
was at the head of my class today!” 

An ominous feeling of repression en¬ 
gulfed me. My precocious mind was 
starved for knowledge; I craved for star¬ 
billing. Instead, I was shunted to the 
back; made to be an onlooker. At re¬ 
cess, because I couldn’t hear the cues 
in fast-moving games, the chaperoning 
teacher would pull me aside so that I 
could only watch what fun the kids were 
having. I didn’t fit in anywhere, and 
yet I wished with all my heart to be 
accepted as an equal. 

Being denied the normal schoollife of 
childhood made going to school an or¬ 
deal. Each morning, having been scrub¬ 
bed and beribboned, Mom would send 
me off with the ubiquitous admonition, 
“Hurry now, don’t be late.” She had 
begun to notice in me a sullen attitude 
and withdrawal which grew as the re¬ 
buffs multiplied, and she was at a loss 
to understand the reason. Like Kathy 
explained in the TV series, “I had nor¬ 
mal feelings, too,” I was unable to pour 
out all my hurt emotions. 
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The milling and jostling outside the 
school door, waiting for the bell to ring, 
was an agony for me because, more of¬ 
ten than not, some overbearing youth 
would sneak up to where I was trying 
to make myself inconspicuous, and taunt¬ 
ingly screech, “Dummy, dummy.” All I 
could do was cringe and freeze. To “tell” 
on him would only invite more trouble, 
and the next time he would lie in wait 
and catch me alone. 

Instead of becoming “normal” which 
is the whole point of mainstreaming, my 
personality changed for the worse. I 
hated school; I hated all those who rid¬ 
iculed me. All I wanted was escape 
and the only way to get it was to lash 
out at my bewildered parents. 

The opportunity presented itself one 
day when the teacher put the class 
through some mild physical exercise. 
“Stand up,” she commanded. The class 
rose and I followed suit. “Jump,” she 
said. We jumped. “Skip around the 
room.’ We skipped. “Now sit down, 
fold your arms on the desk, lower your 
head as if you were going to sleep, but 
don’t look up till I call.” We all did 
as we were told, but the call was so 
long coming that unfortunately I fell 
asleep. 

In due time I was rudely awakened by 
the teacher, and when I looked round, I 
found to my consternation that the class¬ 
room was empty. School had been dis¬ 
missed for the day and I had no idea 
what time it was. My immediate re¬ 
action was one of embarrassment and I 


If only I had had the ability then, 
which I now have, to explain what “Be¬ 
ing Deaf” is like, I believe I would have 
been spared those miserable years of 
mainstreaming. 

For a postscript, may I add that my 
attendance at public school ended with 
that outburst. And after drifting aim¬ 
lessly for three years, like a ship with¬ 
out a rudder, my parents discovered the 
existence of the New Jersey School for 
the Deaf. 

ADARA Conference Scheduled 
In San Antonio, March 6-9 

The American Deafness and Rehabil¬ 
itation Association (formerly Profes¬ 
sional Rehabilitation Workers with the 
Adult Deaf) is a national organization 
dedicated to the development and ex¬ 
pansion of rehabilitation services avail¬ 
able to deaf people. It is a forum for 
deaf consumers, parents of deaf people, 
counselors, audiologists, psychologists, 
physicians, social workers, vocational 
teachers, rehabilitation administrators 
and others to better understand the 
unique rehabilitation needs of deaf peo¬ 
ple. 

The Sixth Biennial ADARA Confer¬ 
ence is scheduled for March 6-9, 1978, 
in San Antonio, Texas. For information 
about American Deafness and Rehabili¬ 
tation Association membership, please 
contact Dr. Bill McCrone, ADARA Mem¬ 
bership Coordinator, Department of 
Counseling, Gallaudet College, Washing¬ 
ton, D.G 20002. 


blushed to the roots of my hair. In 
tears, I tore out of the room faster than 
a jet. 

When I finally got back inside the 
sanctuary of my own home all the 
venom spilled out, “I’m never going 
back to school again. NEVER.” Mom 
almost fell apart, not understanding 
what was the matter. 


COUNSELOR EDUCATION POSITIONS 

Gallaudet College, a liberal arts college for the deaf, announces two faculty 
positions available in the Department of Counseling as of July 1, 1978. Doc¬ 
torates in counseling, rehabilitation or related fields preferred. At least two 
years of counseling or rehabilitation experience with deaf people preferred. 
Should possess the ability to work with professionals within and outside the 
college community. Duties for both positions include practicum supervision 
and teaching courses in counseling and/or rehabilitation with deaf people. 
Will assist in developing continuing education and outreach activities. Because 
of its mission of serving deaf students, individuals who already possess sign 
language skills or who are deaf (hearing impaired) are encouraged to apply. 
Qualified individuals without these skills must be willing to attend an 8-week 
paid orientation program for training in sign language and fingerspelling. 
Salary and rank dependent upon qualifications. Twelve-month appointments 
possible. Deadline for application is May 15, 1978. 

Apply to: Chairperson, Department of Counseling, Gallaudet College, Kendall 
Green, N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002. 

GALLAUDET IS AN AFFIRMATIVE ACTION/EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 
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The Rochester Convention 


President's Message 

—Mervin D. Garretson 



The week of July 2-8, 1978, Rochester and the Empire 
State Association of the Deaf will be hosting the largest NAD 
convention in history from the standpoint of representative 
state organizations. At this writing federated state member¬ 
ships reached 46, leaving only Delaware, Hawaii, Nevada— 
and Maine, which I understand is well into the affiliation pro¬ 
cess. 

A number of bills introduced and ratified at the 1976 
Houston meeting have resulted in a streamlining of the con¬ 
vention process. Procedural changes and the new format 
provides more opportunity for Representatives and other regi¬ 
stered people to participate in regional caucus and committee 
activities, workshops, short courses, exhibit viewing and other 
aspects of the convention. It is anticipated that a great deal 
of preplanning and preventilating of consumer concerns will 
be ongoing over the next several months so that business 
sessions will move smoothly and decisively to the culminating 
election of officers. With the Centennial celebration slated 
for Cincinnati in 1980, and St. Louis selected for 1982, no new 
convention site bids will be considered this year. 

Finance. The venerable Ways and Means has been replaced 
by a new Finance Committee (Article V, Section 1-e). Mem¬ 
bers of the 1978 team are Past President Jess M. Smith, chair¬ 
person; President-Elect Ralph White, and Region 2 Board- 
member John Buckmaster. On January 20-21, at a series of 
sessions interspersed with the Indianapolis site visit, the 
committee completed its preliminary review of the proposed 
1978-1979 budget with the president and Executive Director 
Fred Schreiber. Total budget for the coming year, including 
the new midwestern branch office, comes out slightly in ex¬ 


cess of $1,300,000. Present timetable for finalization of the 
proposal: March 1, complete revisions with exception of the 
salary structure study in the national office; April 1, recom¬ 
mendations for salary schedules; May 1, Finance Committee 
proposal goes to the NAD Executive Board and to state 
association Representatives, and July 2, final approval by 
the NAD Executive Board prior to formal presentation to the 
Rochester convention. 

It should be noted that once the budget is approved by 
the Council of Representatives, all new money bills over and 
beyond the FY 79 budget will be incorporated into planning 
for the following year. 

Resolutions. Nancy Rarus of Arizona has agreed to chair 
the Resolutions Committee and hopes to have a preliminary 
list for your review in the May issue of THE DEAF AMERI¬ 
CAN. Any thoughts, reactions or ideas you may have should 
be sent to her right away. Write to Nancy Rarus, 6352 El 
Camino Real, Apt. 103, Tucson, Arizona 85704. Of course 
there will still be opportunity during convention sessions for 
on-the-floor proposals, but it would save a great deal of time 
to do some preplanning. 

Laws. Following the same process for resolutions, Alan 
Hurwitz is readying proposed changes and/or refinements in 
the Bylaws and will share them with the membership in 
May. Please share your thinking with him now as well as 
during the convention sessions. Write to T. Alan Hurwitz, 
100 Holley Brook Drive, Penfield, New York 14526. 

Convention format. The following general format for the 
34th biennial meeting of the national organization at Rochester 
hopefully will result in a better all-around convention for 
everybody in attendance. 


Rochester Convention Day-By-Day 


Sunday, July 2 

Monday, July 3 

Tuesday, July 4 

Wednesday, July 5 

Thursday, July 6 

Friday, July 7 

Saturday, July 8 

Registration 

Registration 
Keynote Address 
Short courses 
Committees 
Caucuses 

Georges Meeting 

Registration 

Short courses 

Caucuses 

Committees 

Tours 

Registration 

Short courses 
General Assembly 
Workshops 

Tours 

Registration 

Short courses 
General Assembly 
Workshops 

Tours 

Registration 

Short courses 
General Assembly 
Workshops 

Tours 

Registration 

Council of Reps 
(if necessary) 


12:00 to 1:30 

Special Interest Luncheons 

Lunch Break 

Special Interest Luncheons 

Winery Tour 

Registration 

Short courses 

NAD Board Mtg. 

Registration 

Short courses 

Committees 

Caucuses 

Registration 
Niagara Falls 

Registration 

Council of Reps 
Short courses 

Registration 

Council of Reps 
Short courses 

Registration 
Council of Reps 
Short courses 
Eastman Kodak 
Tour 


5:30 p.m. 

Break 

Break 





7:00 p.m. 
Convention 

Reception 

Captioned Films 

Variety Show 

Happy Hour 

Miss Deaf America 

Grand Ball 

Open. Ceremonies 
Captioned Films 

Captioned Films 


Captioned Films 

Banquet 

Captioned Films 

Pageant 

Captioned Films 

Floor Show 
Captioned Films 


Note: Georges Breakfast—Thursday, 7:00 to 8:30 a.m. Others will be scheduled as requested. 


General format could be altered slightly by convention time. 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR EVERYBODY! The Home Office is 
sure we will have a good year in 1978. Most of our assur¬ 
ances come from the oft-used adage that a “bad beginning 
makes for a good ending,” because we have started the new 
year off pretty badly with a good percentage of our staff 
in the hospital, suffering from various illnesses, or family 
problems. The Executive Director, as this is being written, 
has just returned to work and only on a part-time basis, at 
that. In the meantime, we gear for new staffing because our 
Administrative Assistant, Barbara Kausch, has turned in her 
resignation effective mid-February, when she will move to 
Minnesota where her husband has secured emplbyment with 
the 3M Company. Our loss is Minnesota’s gain and it is 
expected that Barbara will make an effort to continue to 
work with the deaf community in the Twin Cities once she is 
settled and knows where everything is. 

Also scheduled to leave us and also headed for Minnesota 
is Jan Browne who is contemplating matrimony and will be 
locating in the northern Minnesota area. The loss of these 
two administrative assistants will seriously cripple our in¬ 
terpreting capabilities and we are now working on upgrading 
other staff members to cover this, and/or acquiring new sec¬ 
retary-interpreters so that we can fully deal with our in¬ 
terpreting needs and responsibilities when the time comes. 

In other areas we continue to move ahead. The CETA 
program is well under way. At this writing, we have 16 
trainees on hand and are somewhat behind because the equip¬ 
ment we will be using has not yet been set up. But we 
are pleased and proud to note that in the process of setting 
up this equipment we have resurrected an old machine that 
has been buried in the office for at least three years. Origi¬ 
nally labeled “Fred’s Folly,” this fold/inserter was acquired 
for the sum of $50.00, delivered to the Home Office for an 
additional $200.00, and then we were advised that it would 
cost about $600.00 to put it in good working condition. Spend¬ 
ing $600.00 to fix a $50.00 machine does not make sense and 
so over the ensuing years the machine languished in the 
dungeon, with the Executive Director resisting any and all 
suggestions that it be consigned to the scrap heap. 

That machine is part of our long range plans and while 
the plans may be long in ranging, it is in the program. To¬ 
day the machine is being rejuvenated because the time has 
come to put it into use, and we are advised that its replace¬ 
ment cost—if we had to buy a machine like that today—would 
be $20,000. So it is not a bad deal and a good feeling to 
know that it was not all a wasted effort in both time and 
money. 

Our Cheshire labeling machine has been delivered. It 
also cost $20,000 and is now in the process of being set up 
so that it will be in operation shortly. The two machines 
taken together will permit us to greatly expand our direct 
mail operations. We shall be sending out more flyers ad¬ 
vertising our books and our projectors, and other materials. 
We shall also be soliciting direct mail work from other places, 
both as an income-producing project and as a supplemental 
training program for our CETA workers. 

These are our major activities. We are continuing, of 
course, with the Westinghouse Captioned Television Project, 
with NYU. We also share with NYU the Office of Civil Rights 
Hospital Project, and have other programs under considera¬ 
tion, including the contracting of interpreter service for gov¬ 
ernment agencies. On January 13, there was a meeting of 
NAD staffers with the Public Printer on behalf of the deaf 


printers at the Government Printing Office. At that time, 
we hoped to be able to convince the Public Printer that he 
should order expanded training opportunities for the deaf 
printers who are now theatened by the transition to electronic 
processes. 

ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES included a meeting with the 
NAD Finance Committee in Indianapolis. The Executive Di¬ 
rector has proposed a $1.3 million dollar budget for fiscal 
1978-79 with the expectation that the 1979-80 budget will ex¬ 
ceed $1.5 million. This will not include funds for the BIG 
EVENT, which will be our centennial celebration in Cin¬ 
cinnati in June 1980. Predictably, we will have to come up 
with additional funds for this occasion since it should be a 
real tribute to the ability of the deaf people to maintain the 
NAD for so long with their own resources. Celebrating 100 
years of continuous existence is proof that the deaf com¬ 
munity, if it has a real commitment, can surmount any ob¬ 
stacle, and when more sophisticated organizations have fallen 
by the wayside we have continued to grow and to grow at a 
phenomenal rate. 

In the meantime, however, don’t forget the Rochester pro¬ 
gram. The 1978 Convention in Rochester will be precedent- 
shattering. We are introducing a new business format. We 
shall be, as has been said again and again, voting on the 
establishment of the Mutual Alliance Plan which, in itself, 
will establish an entire new concept in the NAD and be as 
far-reaching as the historic Dallas Convention that ratified 
the NAD as it exists today. Rochester shall also introduce a 
new concept in short course offering that should be of great 
appeal to professionals who are noted for “killing themselves 
by degrees,” which generally is intended to mean continually 
working for college credits for advanced degrees. The short 
courses offered by the Rochester Convention will include 
college credits for advanced degrees. 

With Barbara Kausch leaving us, there was a need for a 
new administrative assistant, and we are pleased to announce 
that Elizabeth De Marco will be taking Barb’s place. Liz has 
been our receptionist for about six months, but already she 
has proven an invaluable asset to the NAD. We are also add¬ 
ing to the staff a secretary/interpreter-trainee/teacher against 
the day when the NAD will have a full-time interpreter on the 
staff. 

It is now an office objective to establish the above posi¬ 
tion so that we will not only be able to serve our staff mem¬ 
bers at meetings, workshops, conferences and the like, but 
will also have an interpreter readily available when needed. 
It has been one of the ironies of the Metropolitan Washington 
area that there are many qualified and certified interpreters, 
but it is almost impossible to get one when you need one, 
especially on short notice, which is usually the time when 
one is needed the most. It is our hope that we will be able 
to remedy this situation by having an interpreter on call at 
all times. 

The CETA program is progressing well. Our new machines 
are on hand, and by the time this appears in THE DEAF 
AMERICAN they will be operating full force. One of the 
interesting aspects of all this is that we had to provide the 
Cheshire people with a sample set of labels with which to 
test the machine. The first time around we were advised 
that our labels were off, which, of course, created a great 
deal of consternation as we have been providing labels for 
the DA for many years now. However, almost before we 
were finished with that we got a correcting call that our 
labeling system was perfect, which we knew all along but 
it was nice to have it confirmed. 

But our medical problems continue. Even the Assistant 
Director of the CSP has fallen victim to whatever it is that 
plagues the NAD staff, being down with a bad back. So far, 
that makes four bad backs, two pregnancies, a couple of flu’s, 
maybe one or two cases of falling arches and the like—maybe 
we should change from an office to a hospital. But despite 
all this, we are still getting the work out—sometimes a little 
slower than we would like, but it gets done. 

We had a meeting recently with the Public Printer at the 
Government Printing Office. The GPO has about 100 deaf 
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employees and they have been constantly frustrated for 
many years, with some of their aggravations going back to 
the days when the Executive Director was an employee in 
the GPO’s patents section. The meeting we had with Mr. 
John Boyle, however, was very satisfactory and very encourag¬ 
ing. Mr. Boyle is the new Public Printer. A team of people, 
which included the NAD’s Executive Director, who acted as 
spokesperson for the deaf printers, which included, from the 
GPO, Ralph Brewer, Alexander (Sandy) Ewan, Dick Caswell, 


all of whom are deaf, and James Kelley, who is chairman for 
the Chairmen’s Chapel of the GPO, as well as Assistant Execu¬ 
tive Director Harry Whiting, NCLD Director Sy DuBow, Vista 
Attorney Elaine Gardiner met with the GPO management 
team, consisting of Mr. Charles Roberts, Personnel Manager; 
Mr. DeVong, Assistant Public Printer; Mr. Saylor, Production 
Manager (day shift); Mr. Williams, Deputy Production Manager 
(night shift), and Mr. Hilliard, Chief of Employment. 


National Association Of The Deaf 

Minutes of the Executive Board 
November 11-13, 1977 
Americana Hotel, Rochester, New York 


The meeting was called to order by 
President Mervin Garretson at 8:35 p.m., 
November 11, 1977, in the Executive 
Room, Americana Hotel, Rochester, New 
York. 

Present were President Mervin Gar¬ 
retson, Vice President Larry Forestal, 
Secretary-Treasurer Charles C. Estes, 
President-Elect Ralph White, Immediate 
Past President Jess M. Smith, Regional 
Board Members Ed Bloom, Gary Olsen, 
Charlotte Collums, Dave Myers and 
Peter Green. Also present were Execu¬ 
tive Secretary Frederick Schreiber, As¬ 
sistant Executive Director Harry Whit¬ 
ing, Assistant Executive Secretary for Na¬ 
tional Affairs, Law Chairman T. Alan 
Hurwitz, Convention Chairperson Alice 
Beardsley, NCLD representatives Glen 
Goldberg, Sy DuBow, Mark Charmatz and 
Bob Mather. 

The chair announced a quorum was 
present and that the Board was in ses¬ 
sion. 

Item 1 —A question was raised as to 
the status as a Board Member of Gary 
Olsen who has accepted the position of 
Assistant Executive Secretary for State 
Affairs. The President felt that Olsen 
should resign from the Board and partici¬ 
pate as a staff member. 

Dave Myers challenged the chair’s po¬ 
sition requesting a quote from the by¬ 
laws to this effect. The chair reviewed 
the stipulation that anyone with a fi¬ 
nancial interest in the NAD shall not 
serve on the Board. 

Discussion: Larry Forestal requested 
the Board hear Region II sentiment be¬ 
fore reaching a decision. 

Ralph White received a call complain¬ 
ing of a staff member doing that very 
thing. 

Gary Olsen discussed the issue in ad¬ 
vance with the President. Region II 
unanimously requested he remain on the 
Board. 

Dave Myers moved to retain Olsen on 
Board providing he abstain from par¬ 
ticipation in matters pertaining to his 
office. 

Estes (White) moved to table until 
Saturday morning session. Carried. 

Item 2—Vacancy in Region II. Smith 
asked for clarification of Corson’s resig¬ 
nation. The President pointed out Cor¬ 
son’s letter of resignation was effective 
at the end of this meeting. 

Screiber raised questions as to whether 
the Board could fill a four-year term and 
whether the position was in fact vacant. 


Myers pointed out that it was not Cor¬ 
son’s intent to bring about this situation 
and that Corson expected the Board to 
fill the vacancy in accordance with the 
wishes of Region II. Estes asked that 
the law chairman clarify. 

Law Chairman T. Alan Hurwitz quoted 
the bylaws which stipulate the Board is 
to fill any vacancy occuring between 
conventions except that of President. 

Estes (Olsen) moved to accept law 
chairman’s ruling. Carried. 

Estes (Forestal) moved that T. Alan 
Hurwitz fill unexpired term of Charlie 
McKinney. Carried. 

Item 3 —Olsen (Myers) moved to ac¬ 
cept Harvey Corson’s resignation and 
seat a new Board Member. Carried. 

Nominations from Region II: 

John Buckmaster, South Dakota 
Herb Pickell, Wisconsin 
J. B. Davis, Illinois 
Harvey Katz, Ohio 
Ben Medlin, Ohio 
Ben Soukup, South Dakota 
Dale Van Hemert, Iowa 
Durwood Young, Michigan 
George Propp, Nebraska 

Hurwitz (Smith) moved to postpone 
election until Saturday morning after 
Olsen’s status was clarified. Carried. 

Item 4 —Region IV Vacancy. 

Nominations were: 

Betty Van Tighem, Montana 
Judy Tingley, California 
Leon Curtis, Arizona 
Sam Block, California 
Emil Ladner, California 
John O’Brien, Washington 
Herb Larsen, California 
Barbara Baumgarden, Wyoming 

Betty Van Tighem was elected on the 
first ballot. 

The Chair called a short recess at 
10:00 p.m. 

Item 5—Reports from Regions. 

Region I by Ed Bloom: Reported some 
negative feedback on lack of regional 
newsletters; discussed the benefits of 
Leadership Deaf Program. Some dif¬ 
ficulty finding a sponsor for the regional 
conference. New Hampshire Associa¬ 
tion came to the rescue and hosted a 
record-breaking crowd. Representation 
from all but three states. 

Region II report by Gary Olsen: 38 
representatives during regional confer¬ 
ence at Sioux Falls. Had legal workshop 
with Sy Dubow conducting. Important 
issue was Board vacancies. Strong rec¬ 
ommendation that regional representa¬ 


tion be increased from 2 to 3. Com¬ 
plaints about THE DEAF AMERICAN 
and the level on which it is written. 

Region III report by Dave Myers: Met 
in Little Rock October 28 and 29 with 
6 out of 9 states represented. Missing 
were Florida, Alabama and Mississippi. 
People want a newsletter in language 
they can understand, want reports on 
other regional conferences, expressed 
a desire for the NAD to explore ways 
of recruiting Black deaf people for more 
involvement in NAD and state associa¬ 
tions. 

Ralph White pointed out that the re¬ 
gional conference was an educational 
experience for a large number of par¬ 
ticipants. 

Region TV report by Peter Green: 
Mention was made that the Leadership 
Deaf Program was very beneficial to 
people in Region IV. Seven states rep¬ 
resented, four without representation, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Washington and 
Alaska. Wyoming is a new state asso¬ 
ciation. Strong support expressed for 
Mutual Alliance Plan. Concern ex¬ 
pressed over diminishing number of 
Jr. NAD members. Region indicated a 
desire for annual regional conferences. 

Responding to some of the requests 
and wishes expressed by the regions, 
the Executive Director pointed out that 
the NAD is now spending over 100 times 
as much money on the delivery of di¬ 
rect services to state associations as it 
receives in dues. The Home Office is 
searching desperately for more money 
to do this but cannot keep it up forever. 

Item 6— President’s Overview. The 
President touched on some accomplish 
ments which include the following: 

• Activities of the Legal Defense 
Fund 

• Leadership Deaf Training Program 

• Addition of three professionals to 
the staff 

• Improved structure, communica¬ 
tion, and operation by regional 
Board Members 

• Development of the Mutual Alii 
ance Plan 

• Increase in state pageants for Miss 
Deaf America 

• The Massachusetts project. DEAF. 

Inc. 

• Rise of state commissions for the 
deaf 

The President also listed areas of con¬ 
cern such as: 

• Committee work lethargic 

• Policy and Operations Manual 

• Lack of a 1977 National Forum— 
there has been one every year 
since 1968 
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• Lateness of THE DEAF AMERI¬ 
CAN 

• Poor NAD coverage at conventions 
and meetings 

• Concern about absentee manage¬ 
ment and resulting disorganiza¬ 
tion at home office 

Item 7—Executive Secretary’s report 
presented as proposed budget for 1978- 
80 which did not include funding of the 
Legal Defense Fund. The report also 
touched on such activities as retraining 
opportunities for employees of the Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, efforts to sal¬ 
vage the RSA Advisory Committee, ef¬ 
forts relative to Line 21, grant-related 
activities and questions of priorities that 
this Board must settle. 

Item 8—Assistant Executive Secretary 
Harry Whiting gave a brief report on 
a meeting with Texas Instruments on 
TV decoders. No action by the Board 
indicated. 

The meeting recessed for the night 
at 12:48 a.m. 

Second Session 

The meeting was called to order at 
8:43 a.m. with everyone in attendance. 

The first order of business was shar¬ 
ing some correspondence by the Presi¬ 
dent which included: a letter asking 
NAD endorsement of Deaf Sign sweat 
shirts, a request that the NAD sponsor a 
workshop for young deaf actors, letter 
from Carl Kirchner regarding RID evalu¬ 
ation system, IAPD bills and Credentials 
Report. These were placed on agenda for 
action. 

Item 9—Estes (White) moved to take 
from the table Myer’s motion re status 
of Gary Olsen. After a brief discussion, 
the Board voted to retain Gary Olsen 
on the Board until he officially assumes 
duties as Assistant Executive Secretary 
for State Affairs. 

Item 10—Election of Region II Board 
Member. 

Nominated were: 

John Buckmaster 
J. B. Davis 
George Propp 

After a brief discussion, John Buck- 
master was elected. 

Item 11—Credentials Report by Larry 
Forestal in item form. Minor corrections 
were made and the report approved. 

Item 12—Status of New England Gal- 
laudet Association was discussed. No 
action by the Board was indicated. 

Item 13—Question of adherent mem¬ 
bership in the World Federation of the 
Deaf by Gallaudet College and the GC- 
AA. Membership was endorsed on a 
motion by White (Bloom). 

Item 14—Dusenberry-W h i t e Corre¬ 
spondence. Copies of correspondence 
were read which carried a strong sug¬ 
gestion of attempts to intimidate a 
member of the NAD Board who had pro¬ 
vided guidance to state association of¬ 
ficers who were attempting to fulfill 
their responsibilities to their member¬ 
ship in taking steps to establish a state 
commission foi the deaf. The Board took 
a stand on the issue by adopting the fol¬ 
lowing resolution: 
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WHEREAS new Federal laws and 
regulations like Public Law 94-142 and 
Section 504 of the Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation Act of 1973 not only prohibit 
discrimination on the basis of deafness, 
but also require the planning and im¬ 
plementation of programs that do or 
should serve them; and 
WHEREAS some state and local re¬ 
cipients of Federal financial assistance 
have reportedly threatened or tried to 
intimidate deaf advocates who attempted 
to effect implementation of these laws 
and regulations and to insure that deaf 
people are consulted and involved in pro¬ 
gram planning and implementation; and 
WHEREAS such resistance, threats 
and intimidation are both illegal and 
completely unacceptable to the NAD; 
therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED that the Executive 
Board of the NAD condemns such ac¬ 
tions, threats and efforts to intimidate 
and suppress advocates of equal rights 
and consultation for deaf people, and 
vows to speak out actively and aggres¬ 
sively and act against any such efforts 
wherever and whenever they occur. 

The Board further agreed by general 
consent that any such future attempts at 
discrimination and/or intimidation 
would be met with a strong NAD re¬ 
sponse. 

Item 15—Deaf school bus drivers. 

After a brief discussion on denial of the 
right to drive a school bus, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

WHEREAS there has been a petition 
to the Department of Transportation to 
change Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion rules to permit deaf people to drive 
school buses and trucks and 
WHEREAS Federal medical standards 
indicate there is no reason why a prop¬ 
erly trained deaf person should not be 
permitted to drive a commercial ve¬ 
hicle, and 

WHEREAS the regulations on truck 
driving indicates that the only tasks re¬ 
quiring hearing are air leaks, hollow¬ 
ness in a truck tires, etc., and 
WHEREAS the DOT in rejecting the 
request for a change of regulations state 
that the reason was a lack of proof that 
deaf people could drive trucks, and 
WHEREAS such on attitude is wholly 
inconsistent with the basic principles of 
our constitution and equal protection 
under the law. 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED that 
the every legal resource be directed to 
insuring that deaf persons are not de¬ 
nied this protection, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that any 
legislative steps that might be necessary 
to insure that DOT does not continue to 
discriminate against deaf drivers. 

Item 16—Universal deafness symbol. 
Herbert Pearson brought before the 
Board a proposal to endorse a deafness 
symbol for use in public places for 
identification purposes. Possible uses 
were listed as: 

The lapel pin—a deaf person using 
a lapel pin as an identification in an 
otherwise exclusive hearing environ¬ 


ment, e.g., in dealing with shopping 
clerks, police, cab drivers and strangers 
who might have recently learned sign 
language and wish to communicate. 

Small magnetic emblem for hotel 
doors—for the deaf individual who is 
traveling, so the hotel management can 
assist with room service needs and act 
quickly in the case of a fire or other 
emergency. 

A logo for TV or movie information, 

i.e., this symbol would be recognized to 
represent a television program just prior 
to being telecast, to show that it is in¬ 
terpreted or captioned. The movie list¬ 
ings in the newspaper would show if a 
foreign film is captioned or dubbed and 
this would reinforce the concept of the 
symbol by the national media for the 
viewing public. 

Aid to employment—The symbol will 
generate more of a feeling of ease be¬ 
tween both individuals. This concept 
may breakdown some of the barriers to 
make it easier for a deaf person in the 
job market to interact with the public 
so as to improve other job possibilities 
with no embarrassing surprises. 

Large signs ({raffic sign and poster 
cards)—to warn motorist that a school 
or facility for the deaf is ahead, in pub¬ 
lic places such as airports, libraries, 
and shopping centers to denote that a 
“TTY” or a “MCM” is easily accessible. 

Card—to be carried in the wallet next 
to the driver’s license in case of acci¬ 
dent or emergency when an interpreter 
may be needed either on the scene or 
at the hospital. This can also be used, 
if the individual does not wish to use 
the lapel pin. 

Bumper sticker and card—like the 
wheelchair sticker, it would help the 
motorist following to make better use 
of their brakes as opposed to leaning on 
the horn. 

Olsen (Green) moved to endorse the 
concept of a national symbol, to en¬ 
courage continued research and to pre¬ 
sent the question to the 1978 conven¬ 
tion. Carried. 

Item 17—Legal Defense Fund. Glen 
Goldberg introduced LDF staff members 
Sy Dubow, Marc Charmatz and Bob 
Mather and then reviewed beginnings 
of the LDF and benefits that have ac¬ 
crued. Sy Dubow reported on first case 
won since Section 504 regulations were 
signed which was the Barnes-Converse 
interpreter case. Dubow also touched 
on other areas of activity by the NCLD/ 
LDF. 

Marc Charmatz gave an overview of 
various cases the LDF had previously 
undertaken. There are 100 clients at 
present. 

Bob Mather gave a comparison of the 
NAD/LDF and NAACP/LDF. 

Goldberg discussed financial crisis 
LDF faces as well as various attempts 
to obtain other funding. He emphasized 
that the LDF had to look to the deaf 
themselves for support. He concluded 
with an appeal for $50,000 per year and 
proposed the NAD/LDF concept. 

The President then read a letter from 
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Dr. Schuchman requesting restoration of 
funds. 

Lunch recess at 12:15. 

Third Session 

The meeting resumed at 1:30 p.m. The 
Executive Secretary was asked to re¬ 
spond to NCLD/LDF requests and to dis¬ 
cuss the financial situation of the NAD 
in general. Dr. Schreiber focused on the 
limits as to the amount of money that 
Association can earn and noted that 
areas for expense cutting may be only 
on programs developed since 1974. 

President Garretson summed up the 
whole matter as consisting of four ques¬ 
tions the Board must face: 

1. Can the NAD find another $13,000 
to operate the LDF until next con¬ 
vention? 

2. Can the NAD gamble on another 
$50,000? 

3. Should the LDF become NAD/ 
LDF? 

4. What are NAD priorities? 

On a motion by Smith (Myers) the 
concept was endorsed of bringing the 
LDF under the NAD. 

Hurwitz moved to categorize NAD ac¬ 
tivities into three groups such as must 
have, should have, nice to have. Smith 
seconded. Put to a vote, the motion 
carried. 

At this point, discussion on priorities 
was suspended to take up other agenda 
items with time assigned. 

Item 18—SBG Symposium. David 
Staehle of NT1D Student Congress pre¬ 
sented a proposal to hold a National 
Symposium on Postsecondary Student 
Government of the Deaf to take place 
during the NAD Convention in Roches¬ 
ter. The proposal was given unanimous 
approval. 

Item 19—CSSA Report. CSSA Chair¬ 
man Gary Olsen brought the Board up- 
to date on CSSA activities and reviewed 
plans for the Branch Office. The Board 
concurred that plans for the Branch Of¬ 
fice need to be further developed by 
the Assistant Executive Director—Desig¬ 
nate Olsen and Dr. Schreiber in consul¬ 
tation with the President. 

Item 20—1978 Convention Report. Con¬ 
vention Chairperson Alice Beardsley 
presented convention budget, activities 
schedule and exhibit plans as well as 
strategy on inviting President Carter to 
the convention. The Executive Secretary 
brought up the fact that he had also 
been asked to write a letter to the Presi¬ 
dent encouraging him to accept an in¬ 
vitation to speak at the 1978 Gallaudet 
College commencement. In response to 
a request for guidance from the Board, 
Olsen (Myers) moved to instruct the 
Executive Secretary to proceed with a 
letter. 

After a discussion on short courses to 
be offered at the summer convention, 
the Board recessed at 4:30 p.m. to attend 
an evening dinner and performance spon¬ 
sored by NTID. 

Fourth Session 

The meeting was called to order at 
12:05 a.m. with a quorum present, short¬ 


ly after which there was full attend¬ 
ance. 

Item 21—Centennial Convention Re¬ 
port. Gary Olsen, Centennial Conven¬ 
tion Chairman, reviewed what has been 
done to gather information on the kind 
of convention people desire and steps 
yet to be taken, reported that IAPD 
had agreed to hold their convention con¬ 
currently as has ADARA. Other organi¬ 
zations are being contacted to do the 
same. The idea of having the entire 
Board of the World Federation of the 
Deaf was explored. Jack Gannon has 
been approached to develop a deaf heri¬ 
tage history from 1889-1890. In view of 
a number of conflicting statements aris¬ 
ing, clarification of the Centennial Com¬ 
mittee role was requested. On a mo¬ 
tion by Forestal (White) the Board re¬ 
affirmed that all aspects of the conven¬ 
tion will remain under one chairman¬ 
ship. 

Further discussion followed on the fi¬ 
nancial aspects of the convention. 

Recessed at 1:10 a.m. 

Fifth Session 

The meeting came to order at 8:51 
a.m. with all present. First order of 
business was to resume priorities. 

Estes (White) moved that top priority 
be assigned the basic NAD operations of 
Home Office, National Convention and 
the official organ, THE DEAF AMERI¬ 
CAN. Carried. 

Discussion was interrupted at this 
point to receive a presentation by Ju¬ 
dith Garten from Barnum Communica¬ 
tions, a publicity and promotional firm. 
No action by the Board was indicated 
but the Home Office was instructed to 
investigate further this type of organi¬ 
zation publicity. 

On resuming priorites discussion, the 
Executive Secretary recommended that 
CSP take second priority. 

White (Forestal) moved to group LDF, 
Branch Office and CSP as number two. 
Carried after short discussion. 

White (Estes moved to list Mutual 
Alliance Plan number three. Carried. 

Smith moved to group expenses of 
Board meetings, Board expenses to con¬ 
ventions and representatives’ travel 
number four. White seconded. No vote 
taken.) 

Forestal (Olsen) moved CSSA, region¬ 
al conferences and Leadership Deaf Pro¬ 
gram be made number four. After brief 
discussion, the motion failed. 

Estes (White) moved expenses to 
Board meetings, representatives’ travel 
and expenses of the Board to conven¬ 
tions be listed number four. Carried. 

Smith (White) moved CSSA, regional 
conferences and Leadership Deaf Pro¬ 
gram be ranked number five with in¬ 
ternational and other organization mem¬ 
bership six. Carried. 

Bloom (White) moved representatives’ 
travel take priority under number four. 
Carried. 

Hurwitz (White) moved LDP be given 
top priority in group five. Carried. 

Item 22 —The President asked approv¬ 
al of Jess Smith as chairman of the fi¬ 
nance committee with Ralph White and 


John Buckmaster committee members. 
Approved by general consent. 

Item 23 —Endorsement. By general 
consent, endorsement was granted T- 
shirt sales by Mikele Stillman of Madi¬ 
son, Wisconsin. 

Item 24—DEAF Inc. The Executive 
Secretary asked for guidance as to whom 
to appoint to the Board of DEAF, Inc. 
Bloom (Smith) moved White, Myers and 
Whiting. Carried. 

Item 25 —Smith (Green) moved a 
change in three position titles to Execu¬ 
tive Director, Assistant Executive Direc¬ 
tor for National Affairs and Assistant 
Executive Director for State Associa¬ 
tion Affairs. Carried. 

Item 26 —THE DEAF AMERICAN. 
The Board heard a status report on the 
Deaf American including 

1. Finances—covered earlier in meet¬ 
ing 

2. Lateness—problems getting labels. 
President’s Message and Home Of¬ 
fice Notes 

3. Format—new design being devel¬ 
oped by NTID. 

4. Content—nature of materials re¬ 
ceived by editor are of wide vari¬ 
ety. 

5. Question of full-time editor—would 
cost around $35,000 annually. 

6. Subscriptions—m any complaints, 
some of which are valid. 

Bloom (White) moved to instruct the 
Home Office to investigate the feasibility 
of a newspaper type publication. Car¬ 
ried. 

Item 27—CED Membership. The Presi¬ 
dent brought the Board up-to-date on 
NAD application for CED membership. 
Application has been denied. Discus¬ 
sion followed on possibility of taking 
legal action against CED for denying 
consumer participation. 

Estes (White) moved to authorize the 
Executive Director to proceed with legal 
action. Carried. 

Item 28—Mutual Alliance Plan. The 

plan having previously been mailed out 
for reactions, Olsen (Myers) moved to 
endorse the Plan. Carried. 

Item 29 —Crossroads Rehabilitation 
Center. The Board heard some back¬ 
ground on the Center’s financial diffi¬ 
culties. Olsen moved a resolution be 
adopted to the effect that the NAD 
strongly supports rehabilitation pro¬ 
grams such as Crossroads’. 

Item 30 —RID Certification Require¬ 
ments. The Board reviewed require¬ 
ments for different types of RID certi¬ 
fication. Hurwitz (Myers) moved to in¬ 
struct the Executive Director to write a 
resolution conveying Board sentiments 
on certification requirements. Carried. 

White (Myers) moved to establish a 
task force to look into quality of inter¬ 
preting and its implications in imple¬ 
menting P.L. 94-142. Carried. 

Item 31—RIUSA Membership. The 
Board unanimously declined an invita¬ 
tion to join RIUSA. 

The meeting adjourned at 12:37 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Charles C. Estes 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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National Association of the Deaf 
Contributions to Halex House 


Michael De. Matties Family 

(In memory of Julia Scott) ..$ 20.00 

Mary Jo De Matties 

(In memory of Julia Scott) . 5.00 

David E. Donaldson 

(In memory of Julia Scott) ... 10.00 

Mrs Ruth Rose 

(In memory of Julia Scott) .. 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Marwood B. Burr 

(In memory of Julia Scott) . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. James Crites 

(In memory of Julia Scott) ... 10.00 

Dr. and Mrs. Malcolm Norwood 

(In memory of Julia Scott) -.. 10.00 

Elwood C. Allen Family 

(In memory of Julia Scott) . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Wise 

(In memory of Julia Scott) . 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Beckman 

(In memory of Julia Scott) .. 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald E. Nomeland 

(In memory of Julia Scott) .. 10.00 

David E. Donaldson 


Heimo Antila 

(In honor of Dr. Schreiber) . 10.00 

Mr. Marwood B. Burr 

(In memory of Elaine June Kressin) .... 5.00 

Mr. Charles E. Core 

(In memory of Clara Bossier) . 50.00 

Clara S. Nesgood 

(In memory of Hjalmar Borgstrand) ... 25.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Kensicki .100.00 

Mrs. Edna H. M. Houser . 10.00 

Robert Keniston . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Knowles . 100.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis J. Schwarz . 55.00 

Harold Smalley . 3.00 

Mr. and Mrs. David Burton 

(In memory of Charles S. Rosebaugh, 

father of Mrs. Morton) . 20.00 

New Members 

Marianna King .Massachusetts 

Mrs. Laura Lynch .Wisconsin 

G. J. Crosby .Alabama 

Richard A. Lunde .Wisconsin 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter F. Roy, III .Texas 

Cynthia A. Dees .Florida 

Leo Langholtz .Ohio 

Toni M. Vietorisz .New York 

Lonny Neil Perlman .New York 

Mrs. Edward P. Hayward .Massachusetts 

Sammie Bailey .California 

Mrs. Sallyann Popowicz .Connecticut 

Martin Block .North Carolina 

Rebecca D. George .Alabama 

Kaye Fitzhenry .Nebraska 

Mrs. Gladys Taylor .New York 

Rebecca B. Smith .Connecticut 

Richard S. Carlson .Michigan 

Mr. and Mrs. John Bono, M.D.Pennsylvania 

M. Elizabeth Ritchie .Pennsylvania 

Kathy Liebman .Massachusetts 

Sharon Whaling .Florida 

Thomas Inserillo .South Dakota 

Debra Ann Shaver .Texas 

Arnold B. Adelman .Massachusetts 

Arline Katz .Pennsylvania 

Harry D. Evans, III .Massachusetts 

Karen Luck .New Jersey 

Mrs. Paulind Freeman .New Jersey 

New Affiliated Organizations 

Hall House for the Deaf .Illinois 

St. Louis Lions Club .Missouri 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

Donations To NAD Library 

HEAD START BUREAU. DHEW. Preschool 
handicapped children: Data compiled from 
the Survey of Head Start Handicapped Ef¬ 
forts 1975-76 for use by researchers, educa¬ 
tors, and planners. 

MARK GREEN, DIRECTOR, PUBLIC CITIZEN 
CONGRESS WATCH. Public Citizen's con- 
gressional voting index of 1977. 

ICS EMPLOYEE MANAGEMENT DEVELOP¬ 
MENT. "Training Digest". 

HARRY A. WHITING, Jr. Teenagers: a health 
and personal development text for all teen¬ 
agers; with special interest for 14, 15, 16 
year-olds, by Gladys Gardner Jenkins, W. W. 
Bauer and Helen E. Schacter. 

Employer's attitudes toward 
hiring deaf clients, by Carl Lee Lilhar, Jr. 

Education and rehabilitation of 
deaf persons with other disabilities. DR&TC, 
NYU School of Education. 

Tarrytown Conference on cur¬ 
rent priorities in the rehabilitation of deaf 
people. DR&TC, NYU School of Education. 

Workshop on continuing educa¬ 
tion for deaf adults. DR&TC, NYU School of 
Education. 


.Mainstream: the Delaware ap¬ 
proach. The Martfaret Sterck School for the 
Hearing Impaired, Newark, Delaware. _ 

....Services for the deaf. Hot 

Springs, Rehabilitation Center, Arkansas Re¬ 
habilitation Research and Training Center. 

.....Counselor problems associated 

with client characteristics, by Richard W. 
Thoreson et al. U. of Wise. Regional Re¬ 
habilitation Research Institute, Madison. 

..The occupations finder for use 

with the self directed search: a guide to 
educational and vocational planning, by John 


L. Holland. Consulting Psychologists Press, 
Palo Alto, California. (2 copies) 
.Correlates of client satisfac¬ 
tion in an expanded vocational rehabilita¬ 
tion program, by Kenneth W. Reagles et al. 
U. of Wisconsin. Regional Rehabilitation 
Research Institute, Madison, 1970 . 
.New vistas for competitive em¬ 
ployment of deaf persons. Edited by Wil¬ 
liam N. Craig and James L. Collins. Journal 
of Rehabilitation of the Deaf. Monograph 2. 

.Guidelines for helping deaf- 

blind persons. National Center for Deaf-Blind 
Youths and Adults. 


NAD Offers 12 Short Courses 
At 1978 Rochester Convention 


Are you coming to the NAD Conven¬ 
tion in Rochester, July 2-8, 1978? 

If you are, an educational experience 
awaits you! You can “Go to College” 
at the Convention! 

As usual, the NAD will be offering 
short courses and workshops to allow 
everyone an opportunity to mix fun with 
education; however, for the first time, 
non-degree college credit will be offered 
by the Gallaudet College Continuing 
Education Department in “Studies in 
Deafness.” Participants may earn one 
hour of non-degree credit by taking 
four of the 12 short courses offered. 
Each course will be four hours in length. 
Preliminary readings will be assigned 
those who register by mail in advance. 

Those who desire credit must take 
four courses (16 hours), not one, two, or 
three courses. Partial credit will not 
be given for taking less than four 
courses. Those who do not want credit 
will be accepted on a first come, first 
served basis up to the maximum number 
allowed for each course. Also, registra¬ 
tion will be accepted at the convention, 
but all who wait until then to enroll, 
must accept whatever classes are open 
and not have the advantage of the pre¬ 
liminary readings before the class meet¬ 
ings. 

Applications are being accepted by 
the Director of Admissions and Rec¬ 
ords, Gallaudet College, Seventh and 
Florida Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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20002, through May 15. 

Fees are $15.00 per course or $45.00 
for four courses. The fees go towards 
the cost of reproducing and mailing the 
readings to participants and towards 
travel and honorarium expenses for the 
instructors. 

Applicants registering by mail should 
list eight courses of their preference in 
case any course is full, they will be 
assigned the next course available. A 
minimum of 10 persons is needed or 
the course will be cancelled. 

The short course topics and instruc¬ 
tors are as follows: 

1. Hands on Training in Adult Educa¬ 
tion—Dr. Thomas A. Mayes, Dean, Cen¬ 
ter for Continuing Education, Gallaudet 
College. 

2. The Deaf in Literature—Robert 
Panara, Professor of English and Drama, 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf. 

3. Assertiveness Training—Julie Car¬ 
ter, Instructor, Model Secondary School 
for the Deaf. 

4. Usher’s Syndrome: Deaf-Blindness 
—Art Roehrig, Special Assistant for 
Deaf-Blind Programs, Public Service Pro¬ 
grams, Gallaudet College. 

5. Community Leadership Training— 
Albert T. Pimentel, Director, Public 
Service Programs, Gallaudet College. 

6. PL 94-142: Rights for the Handi¬ 
capped—Roslyn Rosen, Coordinator, Gal¬ 
laudet College Task Force on PL 94-142. 

7. Community Theatre—Debbie Son- 
nenstrahl, Vice President of the Hughes 
Memorial Theatre, Washington, D.C., 
and Assistant Professor of Art History, 
Gallaudet College. 

8. Law and the Deaf—Glenn A. Gold¬ 
berg, Adjunct Professor of Law, Antioch 
School of Law, Washington, D.C. 

9. Sociology of Deafness—Dr. Paul 
Higgins, Assistant Professor, Department 
of Sociology, University of South Caro¬ 
lina, Columbia, South Carolina. 

10. Parent Involvement and Counsel¬ 
ing—Dr. Hilde Schlesinger, Project Di¬ 
rector, Mental Health Services for the 
Deaf, Langley-Porter Institute, San Fran¬ 
cisco, and Associate Clinical Professor of 
Psychiatry, University of California. 

11. Real Deaf Sign: You Know More 
Than You Think You Do—Carol Padden, 
Research Associate, Linguistics Research 
Laboratory, Gallaudet College. 

12. What’s Happening with Manual 
English—Dr. Gerilee Gustason, Associ¬ 
ate Professor of Education, Gallaudet 
College. 
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The National Association Of The Deaf 


The Continuing Education Center 
Gallaudet College 

Invite You To . . . "Go to College" At The 34th Biennial Convention 
Hotel Americana, Rochester, New York, July 2-7, 1978 


12 SHORT COURSES IN "STUDIES IN DEAFNESS" TO BE OFFERED 

For one hour of credit, take four courses; list first 8 of your choice on the application form on the next page. Non-credit partici¬ 
pants may take any number of courses. Preliminary readings will be assigned to those who register by mail in advance. Dead¬ 
line: May 15, 1978. 


FEE: $15 per short course, or four courses for $45. 


Make checks payable to the Gallaudet Center for Continuing Education. 


Studies In Deafness 


1. Hands On Training in Adult Education: Dr. Thomas A. 
Mayes, Dean, Center for Continuing Education, Gallaudet 
College. 

2. The Deaf in Literature: Robert Panara, Professor of 
English and Drama, National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf. 

3. Assertiveness Training: Julie Carter, Instructor, Model 
Secondary School for the Deaf. 

4. Usher's Syndrome: Deaf-Blindness: Art Roehrig, Special 
Assistant for Deaf-Blind Programs, Public Service Programs, 
Gallaudet College. 

5. Community Leadership Training: Albert T. Pimentel, 
Director, Public Service Programs, Gallaudet College. 

6. PL 94-142: Rights for the Handicapped: Roselyn Rosen, 
Coordinator, Gallaudet College Task Force on PL 94-142. 

7. Community Theatre: Debbie Sonnenstrahl, Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the Hughes Memorial Theatre, Washington, D.C. 
and Assistant Professor of Art, History, Gallaudet College. 


8. Law and the Deaf: Glenn A. Goldberg, Adjunct Pro¬ 
fessor of Law, Antioch School of Law. 

9. Sociology of Deafness: Dr. Paul Higgins, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor, Department of Sociology, University of South Caro¬ 
lina, Columbia, S.C. 

10. Parent Involvement and Counseling: Dr. Hilde Schles- 
inger. Project Director, Mental Health Services for the Deaf, 
Langley-Porter Institute, San Francisco, and Associate Clin¬ 
ical Professor of Psychiatry, University of California. 

11. Real Deaf Sign: You Know More Than You Think You 

Do: Carol Padden, Research Associate, Linguistics Research 
Laboratory, Gallaudet College. 

12. What's Happening With Manual English: Dr. Gerilee 
Gustason, Associate Professor of Education, Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege. 



Have you ever attended APPLICATION CHECK ONE: 

Gallaudet College? Gallaudet College Desire Credit 

Yes . No . Washington, D.C. 20002 Audit Only ..... 

(Return to the Director of Admissions & Records of the College) 

Application for: "Studies in Deafness" Short Courses at the Dates for Course(s) 2 July - 8 July 1978 

NAD Convention, Rochester, New York . . 


List 8 courses in order of preference—You will be preregistered for the first 4 on your list which are not full. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 


A. NAME Mr./Mrs./Miss/Ms._ 

Last 

Social Security Number_ 

B. ADDRESS_ 

Street and Number 


City State 

Occupation_ 

C. Person to Notify in an Emergency_ 


First 

Birthdate 


Marital Status 


Middle & Maiden 


_ Birthplace 

Business Phone _ 

Home Phone _ 


Zip 


Place of Work _ 

_ Phone Number 


(Relationship) 


Street and Number City State Zip 

D. EDUCATION: Please circle last year of school completed. 

Grade High School College 

12345678 9 10 11 12 123456 

Last School Attended_Do you have a bachelor's degree?_ 

Name of High School and City_ 

Name of College and City- 

(An official copy of your transcript from the last school attended, or the college from which you received your bachelor's degree, 
or an official certification of receipt of the bachelor's degree from your college, must be forwarded to the Admissions Office, 
if it is not already on file here.) 

DATE ...... SIGNATURE . 

Payment in full for all courses must accompany this form. This payment will be refunded in full upon request, before the 
NO REFUND deadine (June 15). In the event of cancellation for any reason, your money will be fully refunded. Make check or 
money order payable to: GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 

Office Use On/Fees Paid 

Amt. $. Check. Cash. M.D. 


THIS FORM MAY BE PHOTOCOPIED 


DEADLINE FOR RECEIPT-MAY 15, 1978 

















National Conference Of State Commissioners On Deafness 



Dr. Jerome Schein, as the Keynoter, speaks 
to the state commissioners. 


A National Conference of State Com¬ 
missioners on Deafness was held in Sil¬ 
ver Spring, Maryland, November 17-18, 
1977. Sponsored by the National As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf and the New York 
University Deafness Research and Train¬ 
ing Center, the meeting brought to¬ 
gether representatives of state commis¬ 
sions for the deaf and states that are 
seeking to establish similar bodies from 
13 states and the District of Columbia. 

Following the keynote address by 
Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Direc¬ 
tor, NAD, Dr. Jerome Schein, Director, 
Deafness Reseach and Training Center, 
NYU, presented his paper on “Compari¬ 
son of Laws Establishing State Commis¬ 
sions on Deafness.” 

Dr. Schein, in his address, pointed out 
that the phenomenon of various states 
establishing commissions on deafness has 
only occurred within the last half-dec¬ 
ade. 

Offering a definition of a state com¬ 
mission for deafness, Dr. Schein said, 
“First, it must have a legislative base; 
a body constituted by the governor or 
similar official will not qualify. Second¬ 
ly, the commission should be a perma¬ 
nent, not a temporary one. It should 
receive most, if not all, of its funds from 
the state treasury. Lastly, its mission 
should center upon the welfare of hear¬ 
ing impaired persons, not all disabled 
persons. 

“By the above definition, 10 states 
have commissions on deafness. Texas 
is the first, being established in 1971. 
Virginia and Oklahoma followed in 1972. 
Then Connecticut and Massachusetts in 
1974, Maryland in 1976, and finally, four 
states in 1977: Arizona, Iowa, New Jer¬ 
sey and North Carolina,” he said. 

Mention was made of five other 
states: The Wisconsin State Service 
Bureau was omitted as a state commis¬ 
sion because it is a part of the Wis¬ 
consin Association of the Deaf; however, 
it receives money from the state legis¬ 
lature. New York’s Legislature set up 
a commission in 1969 as a temporary 


body to study possible legislation on 
deafness, and it ceased to exist in 1976. 
Michigan’s law passed the legislature in 
1976, but it was vetoed by the govern¬ 
or. The Illinois governor also vetoed the 
bill establishing a commission. Rhode 
Island has a proposal not yet acted upon 
by the legislature. It was brought out 
during the meeting that the South Caro¬ 
lina Association of the Deaf also has a 
proposed bill to be introduced to the 
legislature in January. 

Boyce R. Williams, Director, Deafness 
and Communications Disorders Office, 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, spoke on “Federal Cooperation 
with State Commissions in Vocational 
Rehabilitation.” 

Dr. William E. Castle, Dean and Di¬ 
rector, National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf, addressed the representatives 
on “Education and the State Commis¬ 
sions.” 

The conferees attended small group 
meetings in the afternoon to discuss 
such topics as mission, financing, spec¬ 
ial problems, commission composition 
and administration or staffing. 

Reports from the group discussions 
were made on Friday morning at a ses¬ 
sion which was chaired by Dr. Schein. 
This was followed by open discussion 
led by Albert T. Pimentel, Assistant to 
the President for Public Services, Gal- 
laudet College. Representatives gave 
details of problems in their home states 
and solutions were suggested for solv¬ 
ing some of these difficulties. 

Ben Barker, Delaware State Director 
of Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
and Chairman of the Council of State 
Administrators of Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation (CSAVR), also addressed the 
meeting Friday morning. 

A discussion of future prospects and 
action was led by Harry A. Whiting, 
Jr., Assistant Executive Director for 
National Affairs, NAD, in the final ses¬ 
sion of the meeting. This resulted in 
a motion by the group that a council of 
executives of state commissions for the 
hearing impaired or equivalent be form¬ 
ed. How this will be done will be dis- 



Harry A. Whiting, NAD Assistant Director for 
National Affairs, discussed future prospects 
of state commissions in the final session of 
the conference. 

cussed at the next meeting which will 
take place in July 1978 at the NAD Con¬ 
vention. 

The NAD has copies of Dr. Schein’s 
paper comparing the various state com¬ 
mission laws and copies of state com¬ 
mission laws that may be shared with 
any state requesting such information to 
help them establish commissions or 
councils for the deaf. Legal assistance is 
also available from the National Cen¬ 
ter for the Law and the Deaf, Florida 
Avenue and Seventh Street, N.E., Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 20002. 

The representatives indicated that 
the meeting was useful to them and they 
individually and collectively praised the 
efforts of Edward C. Carney of the NAD 
staff in planning and carrying out the 
mechanics of this successful meeting. 

The state representatives at the meet¬ 
ing were: Gloria Kemp and Carl Bow¬ 
man, Arkansas; Lou Ann Simpson, Del¬ 
aware; Vivian M. Stevenson, Michigan; 
Margaret Danowski, Pennsylvania; Fred 
P. Yates and Lorene Joslin, Virginia; 
Barbara B. Brasel, Connecticut; Eloise 
M. Leitzow, Iowa; Dr. Richard Thompson, 
Massachusetts; William H. Peace and 
Terry Kemp, North Carolina; Harry E. 
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CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS—Representatives of state commissions for the deaf and other 
participants at the November 17-18, 1977, conference posed for this picture in front of Halex 
House, Silver Spring, Maryland. The meeting was sponsored by the National Association of 
the Deaf and the New York University Deafness Research and Training Center. 
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Culpepper and Alton Brant, South Caro¬ 
lina; Carl Roberts and Carol Lacey, 
Texas; Herb Pickell, Wisconsin; and 
Judge Harold Lee Frankel, Edna Sch¬ 
midt and Beth Froehlinger-Powell of 
Maryland. 

Others in attendance were: Charles 
Hill, Executive Secretary of American 
Deafness and Rehabilitation Association; 
Dr. Richard K. Johnson, Specialist, Pro¬ 
grams for the Deaf, Office of Handicap¬ 
ped Individuals, Department of HEW; 
Nancy Connors and Sy Dubow, National 
Center on Law and the Deaf; Marshall 
Wick of Gallaudet College, representing 
the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf; and Mimi Duncan, Administrative 
Assistant in the Washington, D.C., off¬ 
ices of the CSAVR. 


Deaf Michigan Shoemaker 
Wins Honor For Craftsmanship 


ALERTON SYSTEMS ALLEVIATE THE HANDICAP 07 DEAFNESS 
Ve Manufacture Silent Awakening Devices Which Do 
Not Disturb Others Sleeping in the Same Room. 

** Standard Model AWA-2010 - $35. 00 

** Bedroom Model AWA-4000 - $37.50 

** Digital Model AWA-7000 - $39.95 

These are available at NAD, Silver Spring, MD. 


^ * Pyrotron Model AWA-8000 - $36.50 

g It silently alerts sleeping persons 

that the fire alarm is sounding, 
sj telephone ringing, baby crying. 

> * I^rotron Model AWA-8000PA - $64.50 

2 It comes with Awakener Model AWA-2010 

§ or with Model AWA-7000 (detachable). 

' * Sickroom Alarm Model AWA-2004L - $8.50 

It works from AWA-2010 or AWA-7000. 

, * New Form Awakener Model AWA.-2200 - $25.00 

* Awakener/Sleep-Inducer AWA-7000W - $42.50 


Patented: 

1976 t- 1977. 

Other Patents Pending. 


Alerton Systems Enterprises 
1735 N. Morningside Street 
Orange, California 92667 


DEAF CRAFTSMAN—Matthew Box, right, is congratulated by his employer, Phillip L. Davis, of 
Modern Shoe Repair, Kalamazoo, for winning the blue ribbon in a national shoe repair contest. 


A Kalamazoo, Michigan deaf man has 
brought national recognition to the shoe 
repair shop where he is employed by 
winning the blue ribbon in the 1977 Sil¬ 
ver Cup Contest. Matthew Box, a shoe¬ 
maker for over 28 years, gained the 
honor by doing the best shoe repair job 
over other entrants thoughout the na¬ 
tion. 

The winners’ entrants were on display 
at the 30th Shoe Servicemen’s Exposition 
at the Los Angeles Hilton Hotel, July 23- 
24. His photo was in the July issue of 
Shoe Service Magazine. 

Matthew was not born deaf. It has not 
been determined what caused his deaf¬ 
ness. He had measles at age two, but 
while a young child, he was also in¬ 
jured, suffering a broken collarbone and 
apparent ear damage. His hearing di¬ 
minished gradually until he was about 
four. He wears a hearing aid. 

Box has two sisters, Irene and Lillie, 
and a brother, Pertenious. Their mother’s 
name is Martha. Their father, Emanuel, 
is deceased. 

Matthew was born in Okolona, Miss¬ 
issippi, but his family moved to Mich¬ 
igan before he was old enough to go to 
school. 

For recreation, Matthew likes to bowl 
and watch TV. He is a member of the 
Michigan Association of the Deaf, Kal¬ 
amazoo Chapter. 




THE LOOK OF SOUND is a permanent multi-media exhibit on deafness. 
It was built to promote a better understanding between deaf and hearing 
people. Help us bridge that gap. When in Washington, D.C., visit THE 
LOOK OF SOUND exhibit at Gallaudet College, 7th & Fla. Ave., N.E. 
Phone: (202) 447-0741 TTY: (202) 447-447-0480. 
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unior National Association of the Deaf 


PROMOTING THE TOMORROW OF ALL THE DEAF 
BY WORKING WITH THE DEAF YOUTH OF TODAY 


Nominations Sought For Jr. NAD Delegates 
To 1978 NAD Convention In Rochester 


Frances Marzolf Chosen Staunton’s 
Deaf Woman Of The Year 


Nominations for Junior NAD delegates 
to the 34th Biennial Convention of the 
National Association of the Deaf in 
Rochester, New York, July 2-8, 1978, may 
now be sent to: 

Frank R. Turk, National Director 
Junior NAD 
Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 

Qualifications to become a Jr. NAD 
delegate are: 1) The nominee must be 
a productive Jr. NAD member; 2) he/ 
she must have high school status and at 
least a year of school remaining; 3) he/ 
she must embody the traits of ideal up¬ 
coming leader and be willing to actively 
represent Jr. NAD at the convention 
should he/she be chosen; and 4) candi¬ 
dates are required to state reason why 
they wish to represent Jr. NAD as dele¬ 
gates. 

The procedures for selecting the two 
delegates this year will be different 
this time since the NAD Convention will 
take place prior to the Jr. NAD affair 
in Minnesota, which is unusual. In the 
past, the Jr. NAD delegates to the NAD 
meeting were selected at their own con¬ 
vention prior to the NAD Convention. It 
cannot be done this year so the Jr. NAD 
Board of Executives will handle the vot¬ 
ings in collaboration with the member 
chapters. 


Last summer, the South Dakota School 
for the Deaf lost more than 40 trees 
on its campus due to Dutch elm disease. 
The school is now making every effort to 
replace the lost trees, funds permitting. 

One of the first groups to respond to 
the need was the chapter of Junior NAD 
at the school which donated two sugar 
maple trees to the school. Each tree 
costs $70. The members of SDSD Junior 
NAD are to be commended for this high¬ 
ly patriotic effort. 


The new procedures to be followed 
are: 

1. Chapter members all over the na¬ 
tion nominate their delegates, not neces¬ 
sarily from their own chapter, and send 
the names to the national directcor; 

2. The national director will announce 
the names in the monthly Jr. NAD 
NEWSLETTER, along with a brief back¬ 
ground of each candidate. 

3. On a certain deadline date to be de¬ 
termined by the Jr. NAD Board, the 
members of the Board will screen the 
candidates and narrow the field to a 
certain number of candidates. 

4. The names of the finalists will be 
announced by the national director in 
the May issue of the Jr. NAD NEWS¬ 
LETTER for a final vote by all chapter 
presidents, who will vote according to 
the wishes of their respective chapters. 

5. The final ballot of votes will be 
counted and brought up to the Jr. NAD 
Executive Board for final selections. 

The Past delegates from Jr. NAD to 
the NAD Conventions are Bobbie Bridges 
of Texas; Kathy Smith of California; 
Barbara Briden, New Jersey; and Skip¬ 
per Lawrence, California. 

Junior NAD delegates at the NAD 
Convention have full voting privileges 
just like regularly-selected adult mem¬ 
bers of the state associations. This ex¬ 
perience is a wonderful opportunity for 
social and educational growth. 


The other chapter activities for the 
1977-78 scholastic year are the school’s 
traditionally successful Campbell Soup 
Label Drive; two dramatic productions; 
T-shirt sales for charity purposes; cam- 
pus-wide cleanup project; and special 
community-oriented projects. 

The officers for the present year are 
as follows: Debbie Finton, president; 
Josene Ripley, vice president; Danny 
Baumgartner, treasurer; Deborah War¬ 
rior, secretary; and Cathy Schwan and 



Frances Marzolf 


Frances Marzolf, for many years a 
junior NAD advisor at the Virginia 
School for the Deaf in Staunton and now 
a national officer, has recently been 
honored as the Deaf Woman of the 
Year, 1977, by the Quota International 
of Staunton, Virginia. 

This is a fitting honor for Frances 
who is loved by many deaf youngsters 
across the country, primarily for her 
work in Junior NAD. Her accomplish¬ 
ments are many and varied, particularly 
in the areas where the “others-before- 
self” attitude is indispensable to success. 
Among her special responsibilities was 
chairmanship of the 1970 Junior NAD 
Convention which took place at Gal¬ 
laudet College, a highly successful af¬ 
fair. 

An academic teacher at VSD, she 
is currently serving on the national Jr. 
NAD team in the capacity as one of the 
advisors-at-large. Her major responsi¬ 
bility in this position is that of collect¬ 
ing and printing data for a new Jr. NAD 
Advisor Manual containing general 
duties and functions of the Jr. NAD ad¬ 
visor^. The other assignments include 
correspondence with advisors all over 
the country relative to ideas and sug¬ 
gestions for a better Jr. NAD program; 
development of a Jr. NAD scholarship 
program; and collection of data regard¬ 
ing guest speakers, educational field 
trips and regional workshops to be 
printed in brochure form. 

We are proud of Frances and her 
wonderful Junior NAD chapter at the 
Virginia School for the Deaf. 


Harry Swearingen, sergeants-at-arms. 

The chapter also plans to send repre¬ 
sentatives to the 6th Biennial National 
Jr. NAD Convention at Swan Lake Lodge 
in Pengilly, Minnesota, August 8-14, 1978. 

The adult advisors are Carol Hommel, 
Virginia Erickson, LeRoy Eagle Bear 
and Peggy Braun. 



NEW TREE FOR THE SCHOOL—Members of the Junior NAD Chapter at the South Dakota 
School for the Deaf are shown above surrounding one of the two trees they donated to the 
school. 
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May 1-6 Designated Jr. NAD’s 
Annual Deaf Awareness Week 

One of the most popular projects 
among Jr. NAD chapters in the nation 
is the Deaf Awareness Week, which will 
take place this year (1978) during the 
week of May 1-6. 

An unusual project was undertaken 
last year when the Jr. NADers at the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf spon¬ 
sored a 24-hour SIGNATHON, which was 


| CHECKMATE! 

"Loco” Ladner 

CAD Tournament 



well-received by the community mem¬ 
bers. Participating in the program were 
people from a wide area of leadership 
such as Dr. Philip Bellefleur, the school’s 
headmaster; Frank R. Turk, National Jr. 
NAD Director; Betty Broecker, a com¬ 
munity college administrator; Harmon 
Menkis, developmental program special¬ 
ist at the National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf in Rochester, New York, 
and officials from the city of Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Basically, the Deaf Awareness Pro¬ 
gram serves to educate the public about 
the social and educational opportunities 
of deaf people as well as their occupa¬ 
tional and marital lives in general. 


Two young deaf men battled it out 
for the championship of the California 
Association of the Deaf last September 
in Fresno. Terry Breckner took the 
championship trophy donated by the 
San Joaquin Chapter and Rockwell 
(Rocky) Butler the runner-up trophy 
donated by the NAD Committee on Sil¬ 
ent Chess. Samuel Dorsey won third 
over Ron Bagby, both from Missouri. 
Fifth and sixth places were shared by 
Bob Skinner and Eddie Jauregui, while 
seventh and eighth went to Oliver Sand- 
ager and Guillermo Miranda. Here is 
the championship game with comments 
by the Chess Editor: 


with the reply NxB check followed by PxN; 
QxQ ch; RxQ; RxP with a solid end game. 
Rocky is a 22-year student at Golden West 
College and will develop into a strong play¬ 
er with further study and tournament play. 

At the Illinois Association of the Deaf 
convention last June H. Wallace Jones 
won a tie-breaker with Alex Ivancich. 
Both had lost one game but Jones won 
the title on a tie-breaking point system. 
Third went to Eric Spanbauer; fourth 
to Bob McMahon, who had defeated 
Jones; fifth to Gerald Gushleff and sixth 
to Pat Fitzpatrick. 

Here is the game won by Jones: 

White: Ivancich Black: Jones 

1. P-K4 P-Q4 14. N-R4 BxB 


Some of the activities that the pro¬ 
gram offers are as follows: 

1. Exhibits of the accomplishments and 
activities of the deaf community; 

2. Handouts about services presently 
available to the deaf all over the coun¬ 
try: 

3. Demonstration of mechanism that 
the deaf use daily such as a flashing 
light alarm clock, a light signal door¬ 
bell, a light device to warn parents when 
a baby is crying, TTY models and so 
forth; 

4. Variety show in the evening pre¬ 
sented by deaf people; and 

5. Special sign language class in a 
centrally-located place for those inter¬ 
ested in learning the basic signs. 


White: Rocky Butler Black: Terry Breckner 


1. P. K4 P-QB4 

2. N-KB3 P-Q3 

3. P-Q4 PxP 

4. NxP N-KB3 

5. N-QB3 P-QR3 

6. B-KN5 N/1-Q2 

7. B-Q3 P-K4 

8. N-B5 P-R3 

9. B-R4 P-KN3 (a) 

10. N-K3 B-K2 

11. B-QB4 P-QN4 

12. B-Q3 B-QN2 

13. P-KB4 (b) QR-B1 

14. Q-Q2 (c) N-N3 


15. Q-K2 Q-B2 

16. B-B2 0-0 

17. P-KR4 P-N5 

18. QN-Q1 P-Q4 

19. PxP N/N3xP 

20. Q-Q2 N-B5 

21. N-B4 B-B4 

22. N/1-K3 P-K5 

23. B-Bl PxP 

24. PxP BxP 

25. KR-N1 QR-Q1 

26. Q-Bl BxN 

27. NxB KR-K1 (d) 

28. B-N3 (e) R-Q8 ch. 

29. Resigns 


NFSD INSURANCE ... 
for you ... for your family! 

• Insures you and your family at low, low rates 

• Builds up funds for your children’s college education 

• Protects your home with our special term plans 

• Pays annual dividends 

• Builds a retirement nest egg 

• Pays double for Accidental Death 

• Gives you membership in one of / / 

our 126 Divisions J/! 1) a 



See one of our representatives or write to: 


National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 


15. QxB KR-K1 

16. R-QB1 Q-N5 

17. N-B3 (b) P-K5 

18. B-B3 ? PxN 

19. QxR ch RxQ 

20. BxQ NxB 

21. PxP NxP 

22. R-Rl N-N5 

23. RxP N-Q6 

24. Resigns 


(a) A risky move which weakens the King 
side. However, White was never able to take 
advantage of it. (b) A weak move which later 
was exploited by Black. Better to castle at 
least, (c) The White Queen wanders from 
square to square with loss of time, (d) Set- 
ing the trap! (e) White overlooks the next 
move or else he would have tried B-Q3. How¬ 
ever Black would still have the upper hand 


1300 W. Northwest Highway 


Mt. Prospect, Illinois 60056 


2. PxP N-KB3 

3. P-QB4 P-B3 

4. N-QB3 PxP 

5. NxP NxN 

6. PxN QxP 

7. N-B3 P-K4 

8. P-QN3 B-KN5 

9. B-K2 N-B3 

10. 0-0 B-B4 

11. B-N2 R-Ql 

12. R-Bl 0-0 

13. RxB (a) QxR 


(a) Apparently an oversight or miscalculation 
on White’s part 

(b) B-B3 seems a better way to protect the 
pawn 

Several good players, such as Dr. Robert 
Donoghue and Dale Nichols, were not 
at the tournament. 


IMPACT Advertising 

• Immediate 

• For months 

• Even for years 

THE DEAF AMERICAN 
5125 Radnor Road 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46226 


The Sunshine State Invites You To At¬ 
tend . . . 

THE INTERNATIONAL 
CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION 

29th Annual Convention 

July 9-16, 1978 

at the 

Americana Hotel, 

Miami Beach, Florida 
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For more Information write: 


Camp Director 

Youth Leadership Camp 
1200 E. 42nd. St. 
dianapolis, Indiana 46205 
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Sponsors of the 1978 - 6th National J. NAD Convention 
August 8-14, 1978 









85-E Kamuning Road 
Quezon City 
PHILIPPINES 

Deaf For A Day 


The doctor called it “teacher’s throat,” 
also known as “singer’s throat” by mem¬ 
bers of the entertainment industry and 
“preacher’s throat” by men of the cloth 
(not to be confused with “Deep Throat”!). 
Sort of a chronic sore throat which af¬ 
flicts those of us who use our voices to 
earn our bread. I had made the fatal 
mistake of electing to teach during our 
1976 six-week “summer session” (which 
actually falls in March and April) and 
that required my lecturing for over three 
hours non stop every day! 

Good oF “teacher’s throat” started act¬ 
ing up, and by the end of the third week 
of summer session my throat was a 
glorious shade of scarlet—and then it 
began. Almost imperceptible at first— 
but the more I used my voice, the more 
noticable it became. I was losing my 
hearing! 

Eventually my ears seemed to “clog” 
and try as I might I could not “pop” them 
open. At its worst point, I would esti¬ 
mate that I experienced approximately a 
55 to 65db bilateral hearing loss of the 
“conductive” variety. This would hardly 
qualify as “stone deaf” but it was sub¬ 
stantial enough a loss that I could not 
use the telephone and could understand 
spoken words only when conversing with 
someone “face-to-face.” 

Occasionally one reads about some 
“kook” who plugs up his ears and tries 
to play deaf. I must confess I’ve never 
thought highly of such games (for one 
thing, simply plugging your ears closed 
hardly provides a loss approaching deaf¬ 
ness). Scandinavian researchers have ap¬ 
proached this area of sociology from a 
more scientific point of view, devising 
“noise generators” which a subject wears 
(like a hearing aid) to block out (rather 
than amplify) sounds. These researchers 
have provided some valuable insights 
into how society at large reacts to its 
handicapped members, in particular the 
deaf. But the “kooks” might not have 
such a bad idea after all—being deaf for 
a day or two, I’ve learned, can be quite 
an experience. 

Surpising though it may sound, what 
impressed me most about my “deafness” 
was how utterly, deathly silent it was! 
Those of us who view deafness as an 
educational, psychological, sociological 
or political!) problem tend to forget that 


it is based in a physiological cause—the 
inability to hear. How much we take for 
granted the constant bombardment of 
environmental sounds and how much we 
depend upon these sounds to make us 
“feel” a part of our environment. 

I actually found it quite difficult to fall 
asleep during my encounter with deaf¬ 
ness; the “night sounds,” the rustling of 
leaves, distant sound of traffic the oc¬ 
casional cock’s crow actually have a lull¬ 
ing quality. And even with three locks 
on the front door and bars on the win¬ 
dows, sleeping with “one ear open” gives 
one a sense of security. Without my 
hearing, the darkness of night became a 
shroud of fear. 

Surprising, too, was how, without en¬ 
vironmental sounds present, I became 
acutely aware of other sounds and feel¬ 
ings. Since my hearing loss was con¬ 
ductive, I could hear perfectly anything 
transmitted through my skeletal frame. 
Combing my hair sounded something 
like listening to the ocean in a seashell. 
And even as I walked, the sound of my 
footsteps became an almost deafening 
THUMP, THUMP, THUMP. The slight¬ 
est vibrations startled me though I am 
usually not sensitive to vibrations. It is 
often said that deaf persons are more 
sensitive to vibrations because of some- 
sort of an acquired sense to compensate 
for their hearing loss. 

I now speculate, however, that all 
people have an innate ability to sense 
minute vibrations (after all hearing is 
but an extension of the tactile sense), but 
that in hearing persons environmental 
sounds tend to “mask” these vibrations 
and the nervous system does not respond 
to them. This is something akin to the 
noise generators which dentists use to 
“mask” pain so that they can drill a 
patients teeth without resorting to an 
anesthetic. 

Not too surprising though (or maybe I 
expected it! was how people reacted to 
the communication difficulty I now ex¬ 
perienced. People don’t like to be 
bothered to make the extra little effort 
necessary to communicate with someone 
who has a hearing problem. You can see 
their eyes express annoyance—and if you 
ask for an explanation of something 
that’s been said, the usual ratio is about 


1 to 100; that is one word of explana¬ 
tion for every 100 spoken words! 

I gave up trying to understand ques¬ 
tions from my students and judging from 
the student’s reactions they gave up in 
trying to ask questions! I think if my 
“deafness” would have persisted, I would 
have become a recluse! And what a re¬ 
lief it was to come home at night and 
talk—really talk—with my little boy, 
Cecilio. Never before had I so appre¬ 
ciated the grace and beauty of sign lan¬ 
guage (excuse me, I mean “Signed Eng¬ 
lish”) Cecilio and I could TALK! No 
more squinting at pursed lips wonder¬ 
ing what those words were that you 
missed, and should you interrupt the 
speaker to ask (and risk looking stupid), 
or let them go on talking and maybe 
you’d eventually get the gist of what 
they were trying to tell you. And if 
you didn’t get the gist maybe you’d get 
an ulcer instead, etc., etc., ad nauseam. 

My brush with “deafness” has had a 
profound effect on my professional out¬ 
look. Having met deaf persons in many 
developing and under developed coun¬ 
tries, I often receive heart-rending let¬ 
ters from deaf persons who are educated 
enough to write describing their plight 
(God only knows what the others, those 
deaf persons who are not literate, must 
face from day to day). I honestly be¬ 
lieve that deaf people must be without 
a doubt the most oppressed people in 
the world. What the vast majority of 
the world’s 2,000,000 plus deaf people 
must cope with is more than I can bear 
to put down on paper. One writer, P. K. 
Kannaiasha, (No. 542-C Gandhi Road, 
Kancheepuram, Tamil Nadu, South India) 
says: 

I am Indian youth, 32 years old, 
married and have three little daugh¬ 
ters ... I am affected with small 
pox and became stone-deaf. 



P. K. Kannaiasha of South India poses with 
his three hearing daughters. Deaf from a 
bout with smallpox, Mr. Kannaiasha express¬ 
es so poignantly the plight of so many deaf 
persons in the developing and underdevelop¬ 
ed countries. 
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Hazards Of Deafness 

By Roy K. Holcomb 



Mr. Kannaiasha's wife, Kamala, is afflicted 
with elephantiasis. 


. . . because of my deafness, I am 
unable to get any job. I feel lonely. 
Everyone ignore me in my every¬ 
day life. Some cruel people, make 
fun on my deafness. It made life 
difficult for me and my family. It 
is all my ill fate . . . 

. . . some kind letters from 
deafs . . . help to remove my lone¬ 
liness with their kind letters. I 
want some encouragement letters 
from others. Those brings me brave 
and give us tonic in my gloomy life. 

I love to read others letters. 

After a day or so of massive dosages 
of antibiotics my ears finally “popped” 
and I rejoiced at being back into the 
“hearing world.” But for my little boy 
—for Mr. Kannaiasha—for the hundreds 
of thousands of other deaf people around 
the world— there are no “popping” ears. 
They are in the “silent world” for life. 
Is there no hope in this world for them? 
Is there no salvation for them? Salva¬ 
tion from the hearing people who op¬ 
press them, who make them into latter 
day slaves to swell their precious hear¬ 
ing pride or from the hearing people 
who don’t even care enough to look twice 
at a brother in need. Is there no hope 
for change? 


To reach the BROADEST 
segment of prospective 
deaf customers—advertise 
in THE DEAF AMERICAN 


528. You do not see a NO TRESPASS- 
ING sign as you walk across a large lawn. 
You are spotted and told to stop. You 
hear not and continue walking. The 
owner shouts louder, thinking you are 
playing a game with him by pretending 
not to hear. You reach the other side 
of the huge lawn. You turn around and 
see a man waving at you. You wave 
back and continue on your way, think¬ 
ing how friendly people are. 

529. Select a book on deafness, any 
book, and the chances are that the 
author can’t even communicate with an 
ordinary deaf person. While this is be¬ 
coming less true, it is still true that too 
many authors on deafness don’t really 
know the deaf people themsleves. 

530. From time to time theories on 
how deaf people are different from other- 
people have sprung up. Below are listed 
a few of these theories. 

1. We deaf dream in color. 

2. We deaf think in sign lan¬ 
guage. 

3. We deaf can’t think in the 
abstract. 

The truth of the matter is that there 
is only one thing that the deaf, as a 
group, have in common and that is that 
they have a hearing problem. Every¬ 
thing else depends on the individual. 

531. After school days your learning 
may stop altogether unless you are for¬ 
tunate enough to live in an area where 
you may attend adult or continuing edu¬ 
cation classes. 

532. You make eye contact with many 
things and many people just to be on 
the safe side of things, as well as to 


Foreign News 

Israel: The 15th national convention of 
the Association of Deaf in Israel was 
held in Tel Aviv last spring. The con¬ 
vention voted to drop the word “mute.” 
Norway: Nils Vikene, a deaf tailor, 
makes uniforms for the Norwegian king 
and crown prince. He is one of very few 
uniform tailors in Norway. Although 
he now is retired, he has recently been 
asked to make a new general uniform 
for the crown prince. 

Sweden: Eighty per cent of the random 
sample of the Swedish population had 
no objection to captions on TV. Ninety- 
three per cent of the deaf and 76 per 
cent of other hearing impaired persons 
declared that captioning was “absolutely 
necessary.” (Reported in Doves Tids- 
krift Vol. 58, No. 18, p 21). 

In one of my columns, the oldest 
school for the deaf, MANILLA, in Swe¬ 
den was reported to face the possibility 
of relocation or integration with a regu- 


know what is in your immediate environ¬ 
ment. Some things you double check 
or triple check, especially if they catch 
your attention—like a beautiful woman 
going by. All is fair in love and in being 
deaf. 

533. To hearing people— 

A jackhammer is painful at 130 
db. 

A motorcycle is painful at 110 db. 
a food blender is deafening at 
93 db. 

To you, your baby’s “da-da” at 
30 db. is more painful than them 
all, as you hear nothing. 

534. Some hearing friends come to 
your home for the first time for a Christ¬ 
mas party. They have an enjoyable 
time while waiting for the Christmas 
music. They have a long wait as none 
is ever played. On the way home sever¬ 
al of your hearing friends suddenly real¬ 
ize why there was no Christmas music, 
and it was not because you were 
“Scrooge.” 

535. You are a housewife. You go 
to visit a friend. Your friend hears her 
daughter’s every move in the next room. 
You go home. You daughter is play¬ 
ing in the next room. 

You do not hear her break a glass. 

You do not hear her hit the dog. 

You do not hear her pulling the cat’s 
tail. 

You do not hear her using profane 
language. 

Later when she comes into your room, 
you say or think something like, “My, 
what a good girl I have.” 


By YERKER ANDERSSON 


lar school. SDR-Kontakt, Vol. 87, No. 21, 
reported that a special committee con¬ 
sisting of representatives from the school 
board, including a deaf person from the 
teacher and staff groups from parents of 
deaf children and government officials 
agreed that the Manilla school could 
neither be expanded nor modernized. 
The school would have to be relocated, 
ideally near regular schools, athletic 
grounds, play grounds, stores and mu¬ 
seums. The new school should not be 
residential (all the existing schools for 
the deaf in Sweden are residential). It 
should be flexible enough to permit 
various degrees of integration; however, 
the Manilla school will be preserved for 
other purposes, limited to the deaf, 
parents of deaf children and teachers. 

Australia: One of the television stations 
in Australia has finally agreed to cap¬ 
tioning and use of sign language on TV 
programs. 
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. . it brings me and 
my family closer 
together” 

Katherine Chase, deaf since birth, 
owns one of the first Micon Manual 
Communications Modules for the 
Deaf (MCM/D) ever built. She’s used 
it continuously for four years with 
only one minor repair. Was her 
MCM/D worth the investment? 
Here’s how Katherine sees it: 


CONVENIENCE— “I’m no longer iso¬ 
lated. The MCM/D brings me and my 
family and friends closer together. I’ve 
got two deaf sisters in other parts of the 
country whom I can call any time I want.” 


SECURITY— “My husband works nights. If any 
emergency happens, I know I can reach him or 
my friends who own MCM/Ds, or I can contact 
special emergency numbers right away.” 

RELIABILITY— “I just couldn’t do without my 
MCM/D now, and I haven’t had to .. . it’s kept 
working right along.” 


EASE OF OPERATION— “I’m not mechanical at 
all, and I learned how to run my MCM/D in just a 
few minutes. Anybody can do it.” 

Katherine is one of over 5000 handicapped 
people throughout the world who have broad¬ 
ened their horizons through the convenience of 
a Micon Manual Communications System. 


THE MCM/D: “People Engineered” for Peace-of-Mind 



Please send me more information on: 


An easy-to-operate standard typewriter keyboard and a bright 32-character display puts the entire 
telephone communications network at your fingertips. Lightweight and complete portability lets you 
make calls from anywhere. 


• Rechargeable battery operation 

• Universal telephone coupler that accepts any 
handset 

• Monitor light gives status of call (dial tone, 
phone ringing and “busy”) 

• Priced at only $625!* 

• Loaded with special convenience 
features 


‘Prepaid, Factory Direct order only 


co 

MICON 

INDUSTRIES 


252 Oak Street 
Oakland, California 94607 
(415) 763-6033 


□ MCM/D (Manual Communications □ MCM/DD (Manual Communications □ MCM/P (Manual Communications 

Module for the Deaf) Module/Dual Display) Module/Printer 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE 


ZIP. 


PHONE 


□ TTY? 


j 







The National Center for Law and the Deaf 

7th and Florida Avenues, N.E., Washington, D.C. 20002 Voice or TTY (202) 447-0445 


Goldberg Leaves Law Center 

Glenn Goldberg, who has served as 
Executive Director of the Law Center 
since July 1975, has accepted a new 
position and left the Center as of De¬ 
cember 31, 1977. He will begin his new 
position as Executive Director of DC- 
ARA (Deaf Counseling Advocacy and 
Referral Agency) as of March 1, 1978. 
DCARA is located in Oakland, Califor- 
ia, and serves the northern California 
area. Mr. Goldberg hopes to develop 
a legal advocacy and services compon¬ 
ent to add to the many services now 
performed by DCARA. 


Sy DuBow 
Nancy L. Connors 
Larry Goldberg 
Lucille Johansen 


Marc Charmatz 
Edie Semler 


The NCLD Staff 

Legal Director 
Program Coordinator 
Legal Clinic Supervisor 
Legal Secretary 

NAD Legal Defense Fund 

Litigation Attorney 
Legal Secretary 


202-447-0445 

202-447-0511 

202-447-0445 

202-447-0445 


202-547-0540 

202-547-0540 


All numbers are equipped with telecommunications devices (TTYs) so that 
calls from deaf or hearing people may be handled with equal ease. 


NCLD Staff Conducts Texas State Bar Clinic 


The Executive and Legal Directors of 
the National Center for Law and the 
Deaf were featured speakers and panel¬ 
ists at a state bar association confer¬ 
ence convened to examine the legal 
needs and rights of deaf persons. This 
conference, the first of its kind, was 
held in Austin, Texas, on November 4, 
1977. 

The conference, jointly sponsored by 
the Texas Commission for the Deaf, the 
Council of Texas Organizations Serving 
the Deaf and the Texas Bar Association, 
attracted more than 150 participants. 
Each lawyer who participated earned 
credit under the continuing legal edu¬ 
cation requirements of the Texas Bar 
Association. 

Glenn A. Goldberg, Executive Direc¬ 
tor of the NCLD, and Sy DuBow, the 
NCLD’s Legal Director, presented speech¬ 
es focused upon the rights and remedies 
of deaf clients in Federal, state and 


The U.S. Senate passed the Bi-Lingual, 
Hearing and Speech-Impaired Court In¬ 
terpreter Act S.1315, on November 4, 
1977. This bill provides for qualified 
interpreters in all criminal and civil 
proceedings in Federal courts. Many 
of the provisions of the interpreter bill, 
S.819, introduced by Senator Mathias 
(D. Md) were incorporated into S. 1315. 
The National Center for Law and the 
Deaf, Gallaudet College and the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf assisted 
the Senate Judiciary Committee on this 
bill. 

The act provides for qualified inter¬ 
preters for deaf people. The Director 
of the Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts must consult with the National 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf, 
the National Association of the Deaf, 
state registries of interpreters for the 
deaf and state associations of the deaf 
in preparing lists of and standards for 
qualified interpreters and in keeping 
the lists updated. 

The act also includes a very important 


local jurisdictions. 

Other panelists included: The Hon¬ 
orable Joe Greenhill, Chief Justice, 
Texas Supreme Court; Dr. Mervin D. 
Garretson, President, National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf; the Honorable Sher¬ 
man Finesilver, United States District 
Judge, Denver, Colorado; Dr. Boyce R. 
Williams, Director, Deafness and Com¬ 
municative Disorders, HEW; Dr. B. J. 
George Jr., President, Southwest Legal 
Foundation; and Dr. Julius Allen, Alex¬ 
ander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, Inc. Several judges and legisla¬ 
tors were also present for the informa¬ 
tion sessions on Federal laws and ex¬ 
isting state statutes. 

The Law Center expresses its appre¬ 
ciation to the Texas deaf community 
and the state commissioner, Carl Roberts, 
for initiating and conducting this con¬ 
ference. 


safeguard for interpreters. It states 
that interpreters are protected by the 
attorney-client privilege and cannot be 
compelled to testify as to communica¬ 
tions made through an interpreter. 

The act assures that the deaf person 
will have a qualified interpreter and 
states that if any interpreter is unable 
to communicate effectively with the deaf 
person, a new interpreter shall be ap¬ 
pointed. This act now goes over to the 
Judiciary Committee of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, Subcommittee on 
Civil and Constitutional Rights. In the 
House the bill is referred to as H.R. 
10228 introduced by Representative 
Frederick W. Richmond, (NY). The 
Chairman of this subcommittee is Don 
Edwards (D. Calif.) Members of the 
subcommittee are: 

John F. Seiberling (D. Ohio); Anthony 
C. Beilenson (D. Calif.); Robert F. Drinan 
(D. Mass.); M. Caldwell Butler (R. Va.); 
Harold L. Volkmer, D. Mo.); Robert Mc- 
Clory (R. Ill.) 


VISTA 

The first year of the Volunteers in 
Service to America (VISTA) program 
has come to a close. In January 1978, 
the Law Center changed its volunteer 
staff for four lawyers and an organ¬ 
izational professional trainee. This year 
has witnessed many changes in both 
the roles of the VISTA personnel and 
the professional growth of each volun¬ 
teer. 

The VISTA personnel have partici¬ 
pated in several workshops and meet¬ 
ings involving police trainees, rehabili¬ 
tation workers, civic and social clubs, 
and deaf and deaf-blind persons. Each 
VISTA has grown in his communication 
skills, both with hearing and deaf per¬ 
sons; his legal awareness and his ability 
to work within and among various or¬ 
ganizations. Additional experience in 
the legal services clinic and with legal 
research has permitted each lawyer to 
refine his skills learned in law school. 

The Center’s project with VISTA drew 
national attention this year because of 
its unique combination of personnel and 
projects. Betty Murphy of the ACTION 
Information Office interviewed the three 
lawyers for stories which have appeared 
in national and local publications. 

As of this writing, the new VISTA 
staff have been chosen but await final 
formal confirmation. The current VISTA 
personnel are planning for their com¬ 
ing year. Of the four first year Volun¬ 
teers, one lawyer Elaine Gardner, will 
continue with the Center for a second 
year. Robert Mather has begun work 
at the Architectural and Transportation 
Barriers Compliance Board. Bill Marker 
is in the midst of making his future 
plans while finishing up his VISTA pro¬ 
ject. Darelene Shoemake has assumed 
a position as teacher’s aide with the 
English Department of Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege. 

The permanent staff of the Center 
feels that the VISTA personnel provide 
an essential service to the Law Center. 
We thank Lindsay Scott, District H Pro- 


Interpreter Legislation Passes Senate 
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Robert J. Mather Takes New Position 
With Architectural and Transportation Barriers Compliance Board 


gram Director of VISTA in Richmond, 
Virginia, for his assistance to us in our 
first year. It is with great expectation 
that the Law Center looks forward to 
its second year with VISTA volunteers. 

Report On Legislation 
In 95th Congress 

In December 1977, the United States 
Congress began its recess between ses¬ 
sions of the 95th Congress. For all 
citizens, this provides a space of time 
to study the work of the first session. 
Then each person can communicate to 
his representative how voters feel about 
the legislation now introduced for ac¬ 
tion. 

The area of handicapped legislation 
has received increased attention this 
past summer and fall. Among the pro¬ 
posed bills in both the House and the 
Senate are more than a dozen which 
would directly influence the lives of 
deaf and hearing impaired persons. 

As a service, the Center is presenting 
a continuing column on legislation which 
will list the bills which specifically re¬ 
late to its readers. Due to space limi¬ 
tations, we will be unable to go into 
great depth on each bill and its merits; 
however, sufficient information will be 
provided so that any individual might 
write his Congressman and request de¬ 
tailed information, including the present 
status of the bill. 

The Congressional staffs do concen¬ 
trate on responding to these requests 
from constituents. In mid-January, the 
Congress met for its second session and 
resumed its work on these bills and 
thousands of others that have been in¬ 
troduced. At that time, decisions were 
to be made that will influence the lives 
of all citizens. When the second ses¬ 
sion is completed in October 1978, these 
bills will either be passed into law or 
die due to inaction. 


The National Center for Law and the 
Deaf is pleased to announce that Rob¬ 
ert J. Mather, a VISTA attorney assigned 
to the Center, joined the staff of the 
Architectural and Transportation Bar¬ 
riers Compliance Board (ATBCB) in Mid- 
November. Mr. Mather will work in the 
Office of the General Counsel as an at¬ 
torney advisor. 

During his tenure with the Center, 
Mr. Mather has worked in three legal 
areas: client services, legislative pro¬ 
cedures and agency monitoring. Each 
of the projects has been related to a 
special need evident in the deaf com¬ 
munity, and each area has allowed Mr. 
Mather to expand on his legal educa¬ 
tion. 

The Center’s legal services clinic is 
the first to specialize in serving clients 
with hearing impairments. Mr. Mather’s 
communication skills made him very 
valuable to the Clinic. Reflecting on his 
experiences with clients, he says: “I have 
developed many skills in assisting deaf 
clients cope with their legal problems 
as well as in preventing those problems 
from getting worse.” 

His other special projects have fo¬ 
cused on the increased usage of tele¬ 
communication devices for deaf persons. 
The goal has been to expand the usage 
from person-to-person communication 
within the deaf community to person-to- 
service communication with business and 
government. Both legislative and Fed¬ 
eral agency procedures have been ex¬ 
plored in this project. 

Through the Legal Defense Fund, sup¬ 
ported by the National Association of 
the Deaf and affiliated with the Center, 
Mr. Mather had an opportunity to par¬ 
ticipate in the litigation process of the 
law by helping to prepare court argu¬ 
ments. 


When Mr. Mather looked over his pro¬ 
fessional experiences in working with 
the staff of the Law Center, he said, 
“The lawyers increasingly enhanced my 
legal skills as well as enriched my 
knowledge of the various legal pro¬ 
cesses)—administrative, legislative and 
litigious. I have seen first hand how 
legal processes can effect social change 
in our society.” 

Mr. Mather is a graduate of DePaul 
Law School in Chicago, Illinois, and is 
a member of the Illinois Bar. Robert 
and his wife, Sue, are both deaf and 
met while students at the National Tech¬ 
nical Institute for the Deaf in Rochester, 
New York. Mr. Mather is one of six 
deaf attorneys in the United States 
known to the Center. 


Future NAD Conventions 

1978—Rochester, N. Y. 

1980—Cincinnati, Ohio 
1982—St. Louis, Mo. 


SPECIAL! 

16MM MOVIE PROJECTORS 

AND 

PROJECTION BULBS 

AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES. 

Write or see: 

BARRY STEINBERG 

4257 - 58th Ave., 
Bladensburg, Md. 20710 
TTY: (301) 779-0896 


95TH CONGRESS — 1ST SESSION 


Legislation On Hearing Impaired Persons 


Bill 

Sponsor 

Topic 

Committee/ 

Subcommittee 

Chairman/Ranking 
Minority Member 

H.R. 6711 

Ms. Spellman (D-MD) 

TDDs for state, local and 
national governments 

House Administration: 
Accounts 

Government Operations 
Intergovernmental 

Relations & Human Re¬ 
sources 

John Dent (D-PA) 

Samuel Devine (R-OH) 

L. H. Fountain (D-NC) 

John Wydler (R-NY) 

H.R. 6327/ 

S 1310 

Mr. Koch (D-NY) 

Mr. Dole (R-KS) 

TDDs for House and Senate 
offices 

House Administration/ 
Senate Rules & Admin¬ 
istration 

Frank Thompson (D-NJ) 

W.M. Dickinson (R-AL) 

Howard Cannon (D-NV) 

Mark Hatfield (R-OR) 

H.R. 8380 

Mr. Gold water (R-CA) 

Tax deductions for the instal¬ 
lation and purchase of TDDs 

House Ways & Means 

A1 Ullman (D-OR) 

Barber Conable (R-NY) 

H.R. 8940 

Mr. Findley (R-IL) 

Tax credits for long dis¬ 
tance TDD calls 

House Ways & Means 

A1 Ullman (D-OR) 

Barber Conable (R-NY) 

S. 819 (now 
part of 

S. 1315 Passed 

Mr. Mathias (R-MD) 

Sign Language interpreters 
for Federal courts 

Senate Judiciary - 
Improvements & Judi¬ 
ciary Machinery 

Dennis DeConcini (D-AZ) 

Malcolm Wallop (R-WY) 

H.R. 8871 

Mr. Lehman (D-FL) 

Ms. Schroeder (D-CO) 

Identifying the handicapped 
in the 1980 Census 

Post Office & Civil 

Service 

Robert Nix (D-PA) 

Edward Derwinskt (R-IL) 

H.R. 5425 

Mr. Peppers (D-FL) 

Including hearing aids under 
Medicare insurance 

House Ways & Means- 
Health 

Interstate & Foreign 
Commerce 

Don Rosterkowski (D-FL) 

John Duncan (R-TN) 

Paul Rogers (D-FL) 

Tim Lee Carter (R-KY) 

S. 130 

Mr. Inouye (D-HI) 

Tax exemptions for deaf or 
deaf-blind persons 

Senate Finance 

Russell Long D-LA) 

Carl Curtis (R-NB) 
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10 -14 YEAR OLDS 

SOCIAL-EDUCATIONAL CAMP 

A FAMILY RECREATION RESORT NESTLED IN . . . 



iiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

June 19 - July 16,1978 

or 

June 19 - August 7,1978 

iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiin 


OBJECTIVES: 

To provide a four-week "Whole Family Integra¬ 
tion" training program, specifically .... 

1. to develop in young deaf children the 
daily living skills conducive to maximum 
family and social acceptance; 

2. to acquire family attitudes and skills 
basic to a wholesome and desirable adult 
structure; 

3. to motivate self-discovery pursuits indis¬ 
pensable to individual status as positive, 
self-supporting American deaf citizens; 

4. to promote and enhance teacher-pupil 
and child-parent rapport in typical 
family situations; 

5. to create a sense of social awareness 
and responsibility in deafened 
children; and 

6. to provide an educational adjunct to 
the formal classroom program. 


. . . THE QUIET SECLUSION OF MINNESOTA'S ARROWHEAD COUNTRY 
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UEDICATED 10 DEAF YOUTH Of AMERICA 

!*?• 


Swan Lake Lodge 
Pengilly, Minnesota 


For further information: 

Frank R. Turk 
Gallaudet College 
Washington , D. C. 20002 
(202) 447-0741 or 0480(TTY) 

Ann Jones 

1701 West Indianola 
Phoenix, Arizona 85015 
(602) 271-3449 







1978 • 1978 • 1978 • 1978 
COME TO NEW YORK CITY FOR 

AMERICAN ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

34th ANNUAL 

NATIONAL BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 

APRIL 5, 6, 7, 8, 1978 

HOST:—LONG ISLAND CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 

HEADQUARTERS - STATLER—HILTON HOTEL 

GYMNASIUM - ST. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY 


Registration.$1.00 

Reception. 6.00 

Preliminary Games (Thurs.). 5.00 

Hall of Fame Luncheon.15.00 

Semi-Final Games (Friday) . 6.00 

Championship Games (Sat.). 7.00 

Grand Ball . 10.00 

Program Book. 2.00 


TOTAL INDIVIDUAL COST 52.00 
COMBINATION TICKET 35.00 
$35.00 YOU SAVE 17.00 

COMBINATION 


m®Mim i«|i .- tm , m c 

For Hotel Reservation Write To: 

Frances Olawski 
P.O. Box #914 
Woodside, N.Y. 11377 


CONVENTION ROOM RATES 

Singles: $27 

Doubles/Twins: $36 

Triples: $42 

Quads: $48 


EXECUTIVE TOWER FLOOR 

Singles: $60 $70 $80 

Doubles/Twins: $60 $70 $80 

Alcove Suites: $90 

Suites: (Parlor & 1) $155 $165 $225 

Suites: (Parlor & 2) $255 $305 $365 


All rates subject to applicable ,N.Y.C. taxes. 


For further information, contact: 

Joseph Gluszak, General Chairman 
62-65 60th Ave. 

Maspeth, N.Y. 11378 
TTY (212) 658-7269 


MAKE CERTIFIED CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: 

LICD/1978 AAAD-NBT COMMITTEE 
Mail with Coupon to: 

Rita Marie lannace, Registrar 
Box #914 

Woodside, N.Y. 11377 

PLEASE INCLUDE SELF-ADDRESSED.STAMPED ENVELOPE 
FOR RETURNING COMBO RECEIPT. 

(NO PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED) 


—- 1 

Enclosed is $ .for.Combo Ticket(s) 

Name. 

Address. 

City. 

State.Zip . 


































The Deaf American HOTLINE SPORTS 

Schools for the deaf, colleges and club athletic schedules and results 
are needed for THE DEAF AMERICANS “Hotline Sports” section. 
Send such material to Mr. Charley Whisman, DA Hotline Sports Editor, 
4316 North Carrolton Avenue, Indianapolis, Indiana 46205. 

26th Annual Mason-Dixon Basketball 

Tennessee School, Knoxville 1978 


South Carolina 67, Mississippi 61 
Tennessee 67, Louisiana 57 
Georgia 69, North Carolina 66 
Kentucky 46, Florida 31 
South Carolina 64, Alabama 58 
Virginia 74, Tennessee 58 
North Carolina 80, Mississippi 62 
Florida 100, Louisiana 59 
Alabama 72, North Carolina 63 
Florida 85, Tennessee 75 
Georgia 67, South Carolina 51 
Virginia 50, Kentucky 47 
Alabama 72, Florida 62 
South Carolina 52, Kentucky 51 
Georgia 61, Virginia 48 
Team Standings: 

1st Place—Georgia 
2nd Place—Virginia 
3rd Place—South Carolina 
4th Place—Kentucky 
5th Place—Alabama 
6th Place—Florida 

Kansas City Invitational 

Kansas City 74, Cedar Rapids 33 
Kansas City 50, St. Louis 45 
St. Louis 71, Cedar Rapids 36 
Sc. Louis 56, Kansas City 54 
S(. Louis 59, Kansas City 55 
Team Standings: 

1st Place—St. Louis 
2nd Place—Kansas City 
3rd Place—Cedar Rapids 
Special Awards: 

Tourney All Stars —Leon Baker, St. 
Louis; Bobby Morris, Jr., Kansas City; 


Special Awards: 

Team Sportsmanship (tie)—Louisiana 
end Tennessee 

Most Valuable Player—Antonio Cook, 
Georgia 

Free-Throw Champion—Donald Scott, 
South Carolina (22 out of 25) 
Cheerleading Awards—1st Place—Ten- 
nesee, 2nd Place—Kentucky, 3rd Place— 
Florida. 

All Tournament Team: 

1. Antonio Cook, Georgia 

2. Terry Turner, Georgia 

3. Melvin Daniels, Mississippi 

4. Anthony Wherry, Alabama 

5. Arnold Ross, North Carolina 

6 . Ricky Fuller, Alabama 

7. Douglas, Stephens, South Carolina 

8 . Oscar Hamilton, Kentucky 

9. Thomas Helms, Virginia 

10. Jeff Jefferson, Virginia 

Basketball Tournament 

Tom Kemp, Kansas City; Greg Petersen, 
Sc. Louis; and R. Smith, St. Louis. 

Most Valuable Player —Jack Cooper, 
Kansas City 

Team Sportsmanship —Cedar Rapids 
Tourney Top Scorers: 

Jack Cooper, Kansas City, 81 points 
Leon Baker, St. Louis, 56 points 
Greg Petersen, St. Louis, 53 points 
Bobby Morris, Jr., Kansas City, 44 

points 

Tom Kemp, Kansas City, 35 points 


Kentucky Junior High School 
Tom Thumb Invitational 
Basketball Tournament, 
Danville, Kentucky 

Kentucky Black Rebels 42, Indiana 30 
Kentucky 43, Tennessee 10 
Indiana 35, Tennessee 24 
Kentucky Black Rebels 51, Kentucky 
44 

Team Standings: 

1st Place—Kentucky Black Rebels 
2nd Place—Kentucky School for the 
Deaf 

3 rd Place—Indiana School for the Deaf 

4 th Place—Tennessee School for the 
Deaf 

Prep Boys Basketball Schedule 

February 2-4—California Invitational 
Basketball Tournament at Riverside, Cal¬ 
ifornia 

February 3—Indiana at Illinois 
February 3—Iowa at Nebraska 
February 3—Minnesota at South Da¬ 
kota 

February 10—Kentucky at Indiana 
February 11—Kansas at Missouri 
February 16-18—ESDAA Basketball 
Tournament, West Hartford, Connecticut 
February 18—Nebraska at Kansas 
February 21—Rochester at St. Mary’s 
Buffalo, New York 

February 23-25—ESDAA (Class B) Bas¬ 
ketball Tournament, Portland, Maine. 

March 2-4—New England States Bas¬ 
ketball Tournament at Greenfield, New 
Hampshire 

Prep Girls Basketball Schedule 

February 2—Mystic at American 
(Conn.) 

February 3-5—Mason-Dixon Basketball 
Tournament for girls, at Spartanburg, 
South Carolina. 

February 4—New Mexico at Arizona 
February 9-11—New England States 
Basketball Tournament for girls, at MSSD 
Washington, D.C. 



KEY PERSONNEL FOR 1978 AAAD NATIONAL BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT—Left to right: Joseph Glusiak, general chairman; Leo Gallagher, 
vice chairman; Rita Marie lannace, registrar; Mary Rose Gallagher, president of Long Island Club of the Deaf, host to the tournament to 
be held April 5-8. 
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Marxer-Clark And Davis Named To AAAD Hall Of Fame 


Prep Boys Basketball Scores 

Ohio 63, Kentucky 61 
Iowa 60, South Dakota 38 
Nebraska 41, South Dakota 34 
Minnesota 67, South Dakota 16 
Wisconsin 72, Indiana 70 
Indiana 76, St. Rita 67 
Illinois 69, Indiana 38 

1978 AAAD Basketball 
Tournaments 

February 4—Middle Atlantic Basket¬ 
ball Tournament, Philadelphia, Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

February 18-19—New York State Bas¬ 
ketball Tournament, Jackson Heights, 
New York 

February 18-19—New England Bas¬ 
ketball Tournament, Providence, Rhode 
Island 

March 1-4—Northwest Regional Bas¬ 
ketball Tournament, San Francisco, Cal¬ 
ifornia 

March 2-4—Midwest Regional Basket¬ 
ball Tournament, St. Louis, Missouri 
March 2-4—Farwest Regional Basket¬ 
ball Tournament, Riverside, California 
March 2-4—Southwest Regional Bas¬ 
ketball Tournament, San Antonio, Texas 
March 3-4—Southeast Regional Basket¬ 
ball Tournament, Birmingham, Alabama 
March 3-5—Central Regional Basket¬ 
ball Tournament, Akron, Ohio 
March 3-5—East Regional Basketball 
Tournament, Rochester, New York 
April 5-8—AAAD National Basketball 
Tournament, Long Island, New York 

AAAD Volleyball Schedule 

May 20—East Regional Volleyball 
Tournament, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
June 9-11—Central Regional Volley¬ 
ball Tournament, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl¬ 
vania 

AAAD Softball Schedule 

July 1-2—Dallas’ Annual Softball Clas¬ 
sic, Dallas, Texas 

August 19-20—East Regional Softball 
Tournament, Staten Island, New York 
August 17-19 — Northwest Regional 
Softball Tournament, Ogden, Utah 
September 1-3 — Midwest Regional, 
Softball Tournament, Omaha, Nebraska 
September 1-3, Central Regional Soft- 
ball Tournament, Chicago, Illinois. 

September 21-23—Third annual AAAD 
National So-Pitch Softball Tournament, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

1978 Bowling Schedule 

February 5-8—1st Annual Bowling 
Classic, Las Vegas, Nevada 
February 11—10th Annual Mixed Dou¬ 
bles Bowling Tournament, Detroit (DAD), 
Michigan 


Larry Marxer-Clark and Cecil B. Davis 
has been chosen 1978 American Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf Hall of Fame winners 
as player and coach, respectively. They 
will be enshrined during the forthcoming 
34th Annual AAAD National Basketball 
Tournament in April. 

Marxer-Clark, a native of Ankeny, 
Iowa, and a graduate of the Iowa School 


February 18—Bowling Classic, Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio 

February 25—Bowling Classic, Milwau¬ 
kee, Wisconsin 

March 4—Bowling Classic, Louisville, 
Kentucky 

March 11—Bowling Classic, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

March 18—Bowling Classic, San An¬ 
tonio, Texas 

March 18—Bowling Classic, Detroit 
(DAD), Michigan 

April 1—Bowling Classic, Des Moines, 
Iowa 

April 8—Bowling Classic, Aurora, Ill¬ 
inois 

April 15—Bowling Classic, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

April 20—Bowling Classic, Minne¬ 
apolis, Minnesota 

April 28-30—Great Lakes Deaf Bowl¬ 
ing Tournament, Indianapolis, Indiana 

April 28-30—American Deaf Women’s 
Bowling Tournament, Indianapolis, In¬ 
diana 


for the Deaf, played for Des Moines 11 
years and in six AAAD tournaments. 

Davis, a graduate of the Mississippi 
School for the Deaf and Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege, coached football, basketball and 
track at MSD over a span of 28 years. 
He also coached the Jackson team in the 
Southwestern Athletic Association of the 
Deaf seven years. 


May 5-7—Eastern (EADB) Bowling 
Tournament, Buffalo, New York 

May 6—Bowling Classic, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa 

May 19-21—Ohio State Bowling Tourna¬ 
ment Toledo, Ohio 

May 26-28—Central States, Bowling 
Tournament Detroit (DAD), Michigan 

May 26-28 — Pacific Coast Bowling 
Tournament, Long Beach, California 

May 27 28—Dixie Association Bowling 
Tournament, Miami, Florida 

June 3—Bowling Classic, Little Rock, 
Arkansas 

June/10 — Mixed Doubles Bowling 
Tournament, Wilmington, Delaware 

July 4-8—14th Annual World’s Deaf 
Bowling Tournament, Los Angeles, Cal¬ 
ifornia 

July 4-8—4th Annual National Deaf 
Women’s Bowling Tournament, Los An¬ 
geles, California 

August 26—Bowling Classic, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 


A Crack Rifle Shot Who Was Deaf 

In writing of the life of Samuel Johnson, author of the first dictionary 
written in the English language, John Wain, British author, tells this interesting 
bit of history about Litchfield, England, Johnson’s birthplace.* 

“During the Civil War of the 1640s the town had been knocked about ter¬ 
ribly. Some parts of England had been relatively undisturbed, but the Mid¬ 
lands had seen the full fury of the conflict, and when the guns fell silent 
the town was full of smashed walls and collapsed houses. The Cathedral, in 
particular, was almost completely ruined. Minister Pool, in those days, had 
two outlets which ran on either side of the Cathedral, forming a moat which, 
along with its size and strength, rendered the place defensible; and this patch 
of ground was savagely fought over, taken and retaken again. All this was 
long ago but the memories were still strong in the minds of Lichfield people who 
pointed out to visitors the exact spot where this or that Homeric action had 
been performed. The most famous of these was Dumb Dyott’s almost in¬ 
credible feat of markmanship. It was at a time when the Cathedral was in 
Royalist hands and the Parliamentary forces were under the command of Lord 
Brooke, a severe Puritan and implacable foe of episcopacy, who must have 
taken a particular pleasure in attacking a cathedral. Brooke had taken for 
his headquarters a house in Dam Street, now appropriately known as Brooke 
House, and on the morning of 2 March (the feast of St. Chad!) he stepped out of 
the door to order the firing of a cannon he had set up in the street. Far 
up on the large spire of the Cathedral clung Dumb Dyott, a member of a well- 
known local family, a mute who had evidently compensated for his lack of 
speech by quickness of eye and hand. In spite of the distance and the in¬ 
accuracy of seventeenth-century firearms, Dyott let fly at Brooke, and managed 
to get a bullet under the rim of his helmet so that Brooke, pierced through the 
brain, fell dead instantly. To this day Dumb Dyott is better remembered in 
Lichfield than the Dyotts who were active in eighteenth-century politics, or 
even than General William Dyott whose diary, printed in 1905, is an important 
source of Litchfield history.” (Contributed by John Gough) 

‘Samuel Johnson, John Wain, Viking Press, N. Y. 1974, page 35. 
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42nd Deaf Prep Pigskin Review . . . 

Minnesota Picked No. 1 

Deaf Prep Schools Had Many Stars In 1977; 

Kuehn Of Minnesota and Morgan Of Wisconsin Named Top Players; 
Bob Stein Of Mt. Airy Rated Coach Of The Year 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 

1500 North Coalter Street, B-6—Staunton, Virginia 24401 


Mt. Airy clearly was the best in the 
East, but it was not the super club it 
had with super athlete Mike Paulone 
last year. Yet the PSD Panthers sim¬ 
ply played sound football. In compil¬ 
ing a 7-1-1 record, they were undefeated 
in the six-team Penn-Jersey League. 
They were not only unbeaten but led 
the league in defense, allowing less than 
five points a game and the least yards 
both rushing and passing. Coach Bob 
Stein had seven boys on the first All- 
Conference team and the MVP defensive 
ball player in the league in Bobby Dey. 
And it was the first league champion¬ 
ship for the PSD Panthers in several 
years. 

South Carolina beat defending na¬ 
tional deaf prep champion Florida for 
Southeast title. The SCSD Green Hor¬ 
nets won five and lost five, but they 
were the best team Bill Ramborger has 
ever had in eight years. They had the 
best backfield in school’s history and a 


total offense of 3,388 yards in 10 games. 

And they handed North Carolina its 
first homecoming defeat in 29 years. 

Tennessee beat Kentucky for the 
championship of the five-state area in 
Tennessee, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Virginia and Maryland. 

Wisconsin posted four straight win¬ 
ning seasons and took the Central States 
crown. The WSD Firebirds also chalked 
up its fourth straight Indian Trails Con¬ 
ference title and 23 straight ITC games. 
And during those four seasons the 
Coach Waldo Cordano players have won 
33 games and lost only three. This is 
the best percentagewise for prep school 
football in modern history. And they 
placed four players on the first All- 
Conference team. After losing the open¬ 
ing game to Minnesota, the Firebirds 
won eight straight games. We were 
not surprised about it because Waldo 
Cordano is a very good coach and we 
knew his boys would come back after 


their defeat and win many games. 

Illinois was another good team in the 
Central States. The ISD Tigers ended 
as conference co-champion and made the 
state playoffs for the first time, but they 
were unlucky enough to play the sec¬ 
ond rated team in the state as they 
were beaten by crosstown rival Routt 
High, 0-41. Jim Bonds’ record in 19 
years as Tiger head mentor now rests 
at 106-66-6. 

Texas was back in the winning column 
again and was rated the best in the 
Southwest even though the Rangers did 
not play against a deaf prep eleven. 
They completed a five won, four loss 
and one tie overall record. In the pro¬ 
cess, they had several excellent ball 
games and came within “about six 
inches” and even missed by “eight sec¬ 
onds” of winning the District title. A 
University Interscholastic League plan 
leaves the nine Austin Independent 
School District high schools alone in 



1977 NATIONAL DEAF PREP CHAMPIONS—Minnesota School for the Deaf Troians. FIRST ROW, left to right: Manager Bruce Grary, Kenneth 
Lindberg, Mike Stennes, Gary Nagel, Guy Johnson, Kevin Rademacher, Scott Kuehn, Ivan Sass, Steven Richard, Emory Solem, Randy Giese, 
Head Coach Ronald Mitchell. ALL BOYS PICTURED IN FIRST ROW ARE SENIORS. SECOND ROW: Manager Mark Epstein, Danny Norling, 
Andy Bonheyo, Tom Cashman, Pat Kuehn, Pat O'Brien, Neal Polzin, Allen Matejka, Jeffrey Rademacher, Michael Ackerman, Jeffrey Schuerman, 
Alan Lomax, Daniel Bahl, Assistant Coach Wade Karl*. BACK ROW: Gerry Wassenaar, Athletic Director George Hanson, Clay Fairbanks, Les¬ 
lie Fairbanks, Joe Weis, Jeffrey Panek, Ralph Schmidt, Robert Pearson, Daniel Smith, Jeffrey Aarness, James Sackett, James Ernst, Roger 
Oakland and Assistant Coach Mike Sandberg. At top is better view of top players of the MSD eleven, from left to right: Scott Kuenn, Guy 
Johnson, Kevin Rademacher and Neal Polizin. All of them except Polizin are seniors, while Polizin Is a sophomore. They all and three 
more players, Steven Richards, Randy Giese and Jeff Panek, made the first All Conference team. 
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WISCONSIN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF'S OUTSTANDING SENIOR PLAYERS—Left to right: Tim Morgan, halfback; Jeff Perry, quarterback; 
Ken Bystrom, tackle, and Chris Severt, center. They were reasons why WSD Firebirds won four straight Indian Trails Conference titles 
and posted the best four-year record among deaf prep schools, winning 33 games and losing only 3. 
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the same district, 26 AAAA. But, some 
area schools were not so fortunate. 
Texas School for the Deaf, in Class A, 
since it joined the UIL four years ago, 
moves up to AA in a district with seven 
other high schools. The outlook for next 
season when the Rangers moves into 
highly competitive Class 2A football is 
one of optimism—providing Coach Billy 
Snowden’s returning charges stay in con¬ 
dition during the off season. Overall, 
everyone will have to report back in 
better condition. Class 2A ball requires 
more strength because the players are 
bigger, stronger and very skilled in 
the basics of football. The new district 
will be tough, but if the Rangers can 
get their strength up, Snowden believes 
they can compete. 

Riverside had one of the finest win¬ 
ning records in school’s history, winning 
five and losing three, a remarkable feat 
especially in Southern California com¬ 
petition. The CSDR Cubs scored a con¬ 
vincing 30-0 triumph over its sister 
school, Berkeley, for the Far West title, 
even after the Berkeley school boasted 
a 6-1-1 slate prior to meeting CSDR. Had 
Danny Everage, a flashing 175-pound 
running back, had been healthy all year 
long, the Coach Pete Lanzi charges 
would have been or could be the UN¬ 
DEFEATED team as well as the con¬ 
ference champion. The Cubs started 
the season strong but encountered some 
difficulties during mid-season with some 
injured players in and out of games 
en route to a 2-3 Arrowhead League 
mark. 

Minnesota was powerful in the Mid¬ 
west and even stronger than any deaf 
prep club in the Central States. Ron 

Mitchell was Deaf Prep Coach of the 
Year in 1973, and now he piloted the 
MSD Trojans to their first Centennial 
Conference title and the first confer¬ 
ence championship since 1950 when they 
captured the Five County crown and the 
national deaf prep title. MSD rolled to 
six conference victories, 8-1-0 overall, 
with the team’s lone nonconference set¬ 
back coming at the hands of strong 


Medford High. And seven Trojans re¬ 
ceived all-conference first team honors. 

After defeating Wisconsin Deaf 36- 
12 , in the opening game and losing to 
Medford High in the second game, 12- 
23, even though the Trojans outscored 
Medford in the second half (12 to 7), 
the MSD players showed poise and play¬ 
ed fine defensive game to post seven 
straight wins, defeating Morristown High 
12-6, Rosemont Baptist High 34-6, Ma- 
zeppa High 34-0, Faribault High 32-0, 
Randolph High 44r0, Claremont High 
30-8 and Shattuck High 34-6. The Tro¬ 
jans in those seven outings shut out 
three clubs and allowed four other 
schools to score only one touchdown 
each. 

Dedication and desire are two im¬ 
portant principals to any successful 
team and that is certainly what these 
Mitchell boys proved throughout the 
year. Mitchell said it was a great 
honor to be able to coach such dedicated 
well the team worked together by shut- 


young deaf men and to see their hard 
work finally pay off. The Trojans at 
MSD have had many years of frustra¬ 
tion, not only in the local scene but 
throughout the Country. Being able to 
go 8-1-0 for the season after having a 
3-6-0 last year proves what Mitchell 
said about a total contribution from 
everyone at the school, players, coaches, 
fans and cheerleaders. 

In the last two games alone, MSD has 
probably had every right to give in 
after aggressive football teams have 
managed to score a touchdown early in 
the first quarter. But the team rallied 
to win easily both against Claremont 
and Shattuck. 

At the beginning of the season, MSD 
looked like they would have a winning 
season, but they were not seen as an 
overwhelming choice to win the confer¬ 
ence by most because of a lack of both 
depth and experience in defense. But 
after the last two games, it shows how 


1977 DEAF PREP COACH OF THE YEAR—Bob Stein of Mt. Airy, whose Panthers have won 
13, lost 3 and tied 1 the last two seasons. Here Stein instructs his top kicker, Mark Jamison, 
to get the extra point. 







EASTERN CHAMPION AND NATION'S NO. 2 TEAM—The Panthers of Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Pa. FRONT ROW, left 
to right: Mike Burgess (23), Rod Lancit (30), Mark O'Shea (44), Jon Davis (5), Robert Dey (62), Mark Jamison (50), Ricci Mills (61), Steve Har¬ 
per (22), John Shirk, (24), Head Coach Bob Stein. MIDDLE ROW: John Oliver (31), Chaunlie Cherry, John Butler, Henry Rizzo (41), Tim Gall¬ 
agher (71), Scott Nonnemacher (51), Mike Hamburger (33), Drew Pfortsch (72), Tom Buckingham. BACK ROW: Manager Ed Allan, Manager 
Andy Unger, Assistant Coach Jake Eberle, Mark Panella (10), Marty Grove (66), Garvin Monroe (74), Jim Piccerillo (52), Jack Lamb (80), Eugene 
Miller (70), Al Estrada (45), Mike Estrada (12), Arthur Bond (82), Peter McLaughlin (60) and Assistant Coach Pat Pachvilo. 


ting down the toughest two team in the 
conference to a mere 14 points—eight 
at Claremont and six for Shattuck. They 
knew they had to work together and 
they did. 

It sounds like a great bunch of play¬ 
ers to us, so the Minnesota Trojans de¬ 
serve to be the No. 1 Deaf Prep Eleven 
in the Nation. 

Below are results of deaf prep eleven 
for the ’77 campaign: 

EAST 


Mt. Airy (Pa.) ... 

W L 

.7 1 

r 

l 

Pts. 

187 

Opp. 

45 

American (Conn.) .2 4 

2 

163 

195 

Maryland . 

4 3 

0 

104 

140 

Fanwood (N.Y.) 

.2 4 

1 

108 

116 

Virginia . 

.4 5 

1 

127 

112 

West Virginia ... 

.3 6 

0 

142 

211 

Model (D.C.) . 

.3 5 

0 

102 

133 

Wisconsin . 

CENTRAL 

. 8 1 

0 

236 

148 

Illinois . 

.7 3 

0 

180 

113 

Kentucky . 

. 4 2 

0 

108 

109 

Indiana . 

.2 7 

0 

115 

319 

Michigan . 

.1 7 

1 

106 

257 

St. Rita (Ohio) .. 

.0 5 

0 

22 

165 

Minnesota . 

MIDWEST 

.8 1 

0 

268 

61 

Missouri . 

4 5 

0 

125 

133 

Kansas . 

.6 3 

0 

192 

111 

Iowa . 

.1 7 

0 

125 

248 

Riverside (Calif.) 

FARWEST 

.5 3 

0 

182 

104 

Washington . 

.4 4 

0 

158 

127 

Berkeley (Calif.) 

.6 2 

1 

— 

— 

SOUTHWEST 

Texas .5 4 1 

148 

170 

Mississippi . 

.1 9 

0 

84 

277 

Arkansas . 

.2 7 

0 

104 

189 

SOUTHEAST 

South Carolina .5 5 

0 

240 

193 

Florida . 

.5 5 

0 

228 

215 

Alabama . 

.2 6 

0 

116 

197 

Tennessee . 

.2 8 

0 

108 

237 

North Carolina .. 

.1 8 

1 

108 

181 

Georgia . 

.1 7 

1 

77 

215 


(The Louisiana State School for the 


Deaf has dropped football for two years 
due to lack of players eligible for the 
varsity eleven.) 

Thirty-six interschool for the deaf 
games were played during the 1977 
season. 

Indiana beat Missouri in DOUBLE 
OVERTIME, and this probably was the 
most exciting game of all. The game 


was tied 16-16 at the end of four quar¬ 
ters. Each team was given the ball at 
the other team’s 10 yard line and given 
four tries to get it into the end zone. 
Indiana won the first toss, and elected 
to play defense first. John Manning 
made the ISD strategy backfire, as he 
scored from five yards out to put the 
Eagles up by six. The extra point at¬ 
tempt failed. The ISD Orioles then had 
their chance, and made the most of it 
as Pat Arnold scored from two yards 
out to tie the score at 22-22. ISD’s 
chance to end the game in Indianapolis 
failed as the extra point attempt was 
no good, and the teams were forced 
into a second overtime period. The 
coin toss found MSD electing to take 
offense first. As Coach Bob Alexander 
put it, “We wanted to put the pres¬ 
sure on them.” The strategy was suc¬ 
cessful as Manning took it in from 12 



RAN WILD DURING 1977 SEASON—Steve 
Harper of Mt. Airy, was one of five outstand¬ 
ing sophomores in the nation who will be 
watched the next two grid campaigns. 


yards out. On the two-point conver¬ 
sion try, Manning was stopped just 
short of the goal line. ISD took on 
the MSD’s 10-yard line, and the de¬ 
fense stiffened. Just when it looked 
like ISD would face a third down and 
11 to go for a TD, a penalty gave ISD 
half the distance to the end zone and 
set up the final touchdown by Phil Yo- 
cam on a four-yard run. Greg Grant 
kicked the extra point, and MSD ended 
up a heartbreak loser. 

We attended five interschool deaf 
games, and we enjoyed watching the 
South Carolina-Florida homecoming 
game at Spartenburg. Both teams ex¬ 
hibited fine football. Florida scored all 
14 points in the second quarter and 
led at half, 14-13, but South Carolina’s 
Green Hornets exploded for 17 points in 
the fourth quarter to clobber the Dra¬ 
gons, 38-14. 

Results of interschool deaf prep 
games for the 1977 season: 

Mt. Airy 22, Fanwood 6 
Georgia 24, Model 6 
Maryland 18, Model 16 
Mt. Airy 41, Model 0 
American 43, Maryland 7 
American 14, Fanwood 14 (tie) 

MT. AIRY 36, AMERICAN 6 

Virginia 34, West Virginia 14 
Maryland 12, West Virginia 6 (OT) 
Maryland 21, Virginia 6 
Kentucky 38, West Virginia 28 
KENTUCKY 22, MARYLAND 14 

Kentucky 12, St. Rita 8 
Indiana 33, St. Rita 0 
Kentucky 14, Indiana 13 
Kansas 20, Iowa 6 
Kansas 20, Illinois 12 
Missouri 17, Kansas 12 
Illinois 14, Missouri 6 
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Indiana 29, Missouri 28 (2-OT) 
Wisconsin 26, Michigan 6 
Wisconsin 8, Missouri 0 
Wisconsin 26, Indiana 12 
MINNESOTA 36, WISCONSIN 12 
North Carolina 0, Virginia 0 (tie) 
Tennessee 6, Virginia 0 
Tennessee 40, Kentucky 22 
Mississippi 12, Arkansas 8 
Alabama 38, Mississippi 6 
Alabama 18, Tennessee 6 
Florida 24, Georgia 14 
Florida 40, Alabama 12 
South Carolina 27, North Carolina 16 
South Carolina 31, Alabama 12 
SOUTH CAROLINA 38, FLORIDA 14 

RIVERSIDE 30, BERKELEY 0 

What a tremendous year it was for 
individual offense performers in the na¬ 
tion. The deaf prep schools saw five 
players gained more than 1,000 yards 
rushing. 

Kevin Dardis of American, Dwayne 
Davis of Arkansas, Steve Harper of Mt. 
Airy, Tim Morgan of Wisconsin and 
Kelvin Moore of Mississippi. All reached 
the lofty plateau in seasons they will 
never forget. It is a tribute to their 
individual abilities, and also a credit 
to their blockers and the coaches who 
worked with them. 

Morgan, 6' 3" 185-pound senior from 
Cuba City, Wisconsin wound up as the 
leading deaf prep ground gainer with 
1,566 yards on 176 carries for an 8.9 



MISSOURI ALL-STATER—John Manning, 145- 
lb. senior running back, was named a State 
Class A offensive player. 

average and an average of 174 yards 
per game in 9 games. His rushing total 
eclipsed the school record of 1,069 yards 
set in 1976 by Mike Maxwell. 

Morgan also scored 138 points on 22 


touchdowns and 3 PAT conversions 
which also broke Maxwell’s school mark 
of 130. Tim's scoring total was tops 
among deaf prepsters for the 1977 
season. 

Moore, the Bulldog 145-pound sopho¬ 
more speedster (he ran the century in 
10.1 seconds), had the top average per 
carry (13.4) among deaf prep running 
backs. He netted 1,180 yards in 88 at¬ 
tempts in 10 games to rank second in 
yards gained rushing. 

Davis, also a sophomore, played 7 
games, injured and was out of last two 
games, but ended the season with 1,042 
yards in 170 tries, and tallied 74 points 
out of team total of 104 points. 

Dardis set a national deaf prep mark 
for the longest run from scrimmage 
when he broke from the backfield, 
spotted daylight and sped 99 yards for 
a touchdown. Being deaf, he had to 
look back up the field to see if there 
were any yellow (penalty) flags and was 
RELIEVED. This unbelievable run was 
picked up by AP and sent out nation¬ 
wide, As a 17-year-old junior, Kevin’s 
stats were amazing as he racked up 
1,035 yards in 111 carries in 8 games 
and scored 74 points. As a linebacker, 
the 5-10, 165-pounder registered 106 
tackles for the season. 

Through determination and the will 
to excell, Kevin Dardis has become one 
of ASD’s best football players. He at- 
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tributes his gridiron prowess to the ef¬ 
forts of his deaf dad, Jim, who was a 
three-time deaf prep football All-Ameri¬ 
can at ASD. 

Harper was another highly touted 
sophomore who gained the bulk of Mt. 
Airy’s yardage when he lugged the leath¬ 
er 127 times for 1,022 yards in 9 games, 
a modern day record for PSD. Steve 
is only 16 years old, 5’ 7”, 165 pounds 
and has one heck of a great future ahead 
of him. He scored 84 points. 

Robert Milton and Douglas Stephens, 
both South Carolina juniors, averaged 
8.9 yards per carry. 

While not leading in any area, Iowa's 
Harry Steele may have been the most 
versatile football player this season, and 
a real workhorse with a very poor sup¬ 
porting cast. He was sixth in rushing 
when he ran for 918 yards in 158 car¬ 
ries in 8 games. He caught 7 passes for 
183 yards. Called on to quarterback 
several times when a teammate was in¬ 
jured, Steele completed 9 of 21 passes 
for 276 yards and one touchdown. And 
he was also the Bobcats' leading kick¬ 
off and punt returner adding a total of 
390 yards, giving him a total of 1,767 
yards in all-purpose yardage, tops among 
deaf prepsters. 

A 145-pound senior running back, 
Steele was runnerup to Morgan in scor¬ 
ing with a whopping 111 points. And 
Morgan, the deaf prep rushing leader, 
wound up second in total yardage with 
1,717 yards when he added 139 yards 



RAN 99 YARDS FOR TOUCHDOWN FROM 
SCRIMMAGE, A NEW NATIONAL DEAF 
PREP RECORD—Kevin Dardis, 165-pound jun¬ 
ior halfback of American School for the Deaf, 
West Hartford. His dad, Jim, was a three¬ 
time All-American at ASD. 

on receptions and 12 yards passing. 

Moore was the top punt returner with 
a total of 429 yards, and this enabled 
him to place third in total offense with 
1,609 yards. 

There were eight other offensive 
standouts who went over the 1,000 total 
yard mark; were John Manning of Mis¬ 
souri (1,247), Scott Kuehn of Minnesota 


(1,240), Arnold Ross of North Carolina 
(1,225), Kevin Dardis of American 
(1,163), Join Davis of Mt. Airy (1,089), 
Oscar Hamilton of Kentucky (1,053), 
Gwayne Davis of Arkansas (1,042) and 
Steve Harper of Mt. Airy (1,042). 

Joe Schloegl of Michigan put it in the 
air more often, but Walter Ripley of 
Kansas led in completions, Kuehn in 
yardage, and Vic Cassell of South Caro¬ 
lina in touchdown passes and comple¬ 
tion percentage. 

A 6’ 3”, 185-pound quarterback, Kuehn 
concluded his career with another fine 
passing year, and was rated the best 
deaf prep passer. He completed 46 
of 90 passes for 778 yards and 7 touch¬ 
downs, and was intercepted only 4 times. 
Cassell connected on 63.3 percent of 
his passes (38 of 60) for 592 yards and 
9 touchdowns. Ripley completed 47 of 
80 for 559 yards, and suffered 8 inter¬ 
ceptions. Jon Davis of Mt. Airy was 
another fine passer, 34 of 66 for 425 
yards. Ken Clark, a junior from River¬ 
side, was one quarterback that any 
coach would like to have. He passed 
for 398 yards and five touchdowns and 
had a 51.0% completion ratio. Schloegl 
was only 25 for 95 in passing for 620 
yards, but he tossed the longest pass 
for 96 yards for a new deaf prep rec¬ 
ord, and Erroll Shaw caught it for a 
touchdown, another national mark for 
longest pass reception. Schloegl is a 
17-year-old junior. 

Guy Johnson made many outstanding 
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catches during the 1977 season. He 
led the receivers with 30 catches and 
633 yards and was well ahead with 
seven touchdown grabs. He was often 
doubleteamed but still managed to get 
open for pass completions. Guy was 
also very elusive once he caught the 
ball. Many of the short passes he 
caught were big gainers due to his 
shifty running ability. 

The combination of Kuehn and John¬ 
son was probably the real reason why 
Minnesota Trojans were able to gain so 
many yards on the ground. Because 
of this combination no team could de¬ 
fense the Trojans entirely to* stop their 
ground attack. This is evident in the 
Rosemont Baptist High game in which 
Guy caught four passes for 125 yards 
and all four receptions were for touch¬ 
downs. He was a fine athlete and con¬ 
tributed much to the 8-1-0 record with 
his fine receiving and blocking. His 
30 catches for 633 yards gave him an 
average of 21.1 yards per grab. 

Terry Turner, 6’ 6”, 215-pound senior 
and son of deaf parents from Atlanta, 
Georgia, was second in both areas with 
27 catches for 432 yards and 4 touch¬ 
downs. Orlando Lugo, Jr., also son of 
deaf parents, was another fine glue- 
fingered receiver from Riverside as he 
latched onto 19 aerials for 285 yards and 
5 touchdowns. 

Almost every strong football team be¬ 
gins with a stout-hearted defense. 

Coaches frequently look for their most 
aggressive people for defensive purposes, 
on the theory that if you stop the op¬ 
ponents from scoring, the offense won’t 
have to produce many points. 

It is difficult to give individual praise 
to the offensive linemen, but the Tun¬ 
ing backs can obviously offer their 
thanks. They come in for attention 
when the all-star teams are selected. De¬ 
fenders though can be measured to some 
degree. 

For most teams, the linebackers are 
usually in better position to get into 
more action, and frequently are the most 



ALL-PURPOSE-RUNNING TOTAL LEADER— 
Harry Steele of Iowa School for the Deaf at 
Council Bluffs, Bobcat senior speedster, fin¬ 
ished with a total of 1,767 yards and scored 
111 points. 
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ornery guys on the fileld. 

Stanley Jordan of Alabama was tops 
with 209 individual tackles. Burch took 
part in 189 tackles for runnerup honor 
plus 92 assists. Mike Keyser of Fan- 
wood was in for 126 solo stops and 84 
assists. Robert Day of Mt. Airy nailed 
the enemy on 106 occasions, and had 17 
QB sacks. Chuck Horne of North Caro¬ 
lina was knocking heads with a ball 
carrier 101 times. And Neal Polzin and 
Kelvin Rademacher, both of Minnesota, 
were in on 107 and 103 tackles, re¬ 
spectively. 

Burch also had 21 quarterback sacks, 
and Lugo intercepted 8 passes and broke 
22 passes to lead in those categories. 

Kuehn intercepted 6 passes for most 
yardage, 209. Day and Jeff Perry of 
Wisconsin were other outstanding in- 
tercepters. John Forinash of Virginia 
had 10 QB shcks, while Daniel Bisku- 
piah of American and Ethan Bernstein 
of Riverside had 9 each. Ethan is a 
15-year-old junior and is a son of deaf 
parents. His father, Seymour, is as¬ 
sistant football coach and head basket¬ 
ball mentor at Riverside. 


It is hard for a player to stand out 
on an 1-9-0 team, but Robert Burch did. 

He has had a college offer to play foot¬ 
ball at Jackson State University. He 
received the most votes at the line¬ 
backer position in the Capital Athletic 
Conference and was unanimous for all¬ 
conference first team. He was also run¬ 
nerup for the most valuable defensive 
lineman in the conference, as he was 
beaten by one vote in a runoff to a boy 
who has a scholarship offer to the Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama and Ole Miss. 

The kicking game is very important 
since it helps decide field position. There 
were several deaf punters who could 
set the opposition back with high, 
deep kick, making the scoring drives 
much lengthier. Cassell and Kuehn, 
both quarterbacks, headed a group of 
outstanding punters. Cassell punted 27 
times for 1,209 yards, a 44.8 average, 
while Kuehn was runnerup, averaging 
40.3 yards. Jeff Jefferson of Virginia 
punted 1,388 total yards for most yard¬ 
age. 

Sophomore Mike Shannon excelled as 
a kicker for South Carolina as he kicked 
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BEST GREEN HORNET BACKFIELD EVER—These backs ran and passed for a total of 3,388 
yards for South Carolina School for the Deaf the 1977 campaign. The Green Hornets, left to 
right: Robert Milton (33), fullback; Vic Cassell (12), quarterback; Douglas Stephens (22) half¬ 
back, and Donald Scott (11) halfback. 


43 times for 2,168 yards for a 50.4 aver¬ 
age. Mark Jamison of Mt. Airy aver¬ 
aged 50.3 yards each time foot met 
football. Kuehn also handled the kick¬ 
ing off for the National Champion, and 
covered 36 yards distance with every 
boot. He also had the most kicks 
(47) for 1,692 yards. Others who kicked 
more than 1,000 yards were Billy Hunt 
of Riverside (1,543), Roland Granfors 
of American (1,443), Melvin Daniels of 
Mississippi (1,402) and Doug Ebersole 
of Washington (1,096). 

The extra points and field goals often 
mean the difference. Shannon connec¬ 
ted for 18 extra points. Greg Ganett 
of Indiana made 6 kicks from placement, 
while Mark Jamison drilled in 5 point- 
afters. John Manning of Missouri was 
the only deaf prepster to kick a field 
goal. 


Top individual deaf 
the 1977 season: 

prep 

scorers 

Of 

Name and School 

G 

TD 

PAT 

PTS 

Tim Morgan, Wis., hb . 

9 

22 

6 

138 

Harry Steele, Iowa, hb .... 

8 

17 

9 

111 

Steve Harper, Mt. Airy, hb 8 

14 

0 

84 

Kevin Dardis, Amer., hb .. 

8 

12 

2 

74 

Gwayne Davis, Ark., hb 

7 

11 

8 

74 

John Manning, Mo., hb .... 

9 

11 

4 

73* 

Robert Milton, fb, S.C. 

8 

10 

8 

68 

Jim Edwards, W. Va., fb .. 
Roland Granfors, 

9 

10 

2 

62 

Amer., qb . 

8 

8 

11 

59 

Neal Polzin, Minn., fb . 

9 

9 

4 

58 

Jesse Wade, Model, tb .... 

7 

9 

4 

58 

Kevin Milner, hb, Kan. 

9 

8 

10 

58 

Stuart Hottle, Kan., hb 

9 

8 

8 

56 

Donald Scott, S.C., hb . 

9 

9 

0 

54 

Oscar Hamilton, Ky., hb .... 

6 

8 

6 

54 

Scott Kuehn, Minn., qb .... 

9 

8 

6 

54 

Ron Carson, qb-hb, Fla. 

10 

9 

0 

54 

Jeff Perry, Wis., qb . 9 

(•Includes 3-point field goal) 

7 

10 

52 


Teamwise, the Minnesota Trojans, 1977 
National Deaf Prep champions proved 
their ability on the gridiron, as they 
were among leaders in all of the final 
eight statistical categories except one. 

Minnesota averaged 29.8 points a 
game, three points better than runner- 
up Wisconsin with 26.2 per contest. The 



TALLEST AND HEAVIEST PLAYER ON 1977 
DEAF PREP ALL-AMERICAN TEAM—Terry 
Turner of Georgia School for the Deaf is 6'6" 
tall and weighs 215 pounds. His parents are 
deaf and his sister, also deaf, competed for 
the USA track and field team at Bucharest, 
Romania, last summer. 
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Panthers of Mt. Airy edged out the Tro¬ 
jans in scoring by the opponents, 5.0 to 
6.7. American finished a surprising 
first in yards rushing with Kentucky and 
South Carolina second and third re¬ 
spectively by a few decimal points. 
Minnesota had the best passing attack, 
with Iowa second in passing yardage, 
while Tennessee was fielding the best 
against passing. Mt. Airy led in rush¬ 
ing defense and total defense with Min¬ 
nesota a close second in these categor¬ 
ies. And South Carolina led in total 
offense followed by Riverside. 

It is interesting to note that every 
one of deaf prep schools except Model, 
North Carolina, Michigan, Virginia, In¬ 
diana, St. Rita, Georgia and Fanwood 
averaged more than 200 yards in total 
offense. 

The team leaders in offense and de¬ 
fense: 


TOTAL OFFENSE 


School 


Game 

Total 

Yards 

Average 

Yards 

Per 

Game 

South Carolina 

.10 

3,388 

338.8 

Riverside 


8 

2,424 

303.0 

American 


. 8 

2,390 

298.7 

Wisconsin 


. 9 

2,663 

295.9 

Minnesota ... 


. 9 

2,632 

292.4 

American 

RUSHING OFFENSE 

8 2.173 

271.6 

Kentucky ... 


6 

1,629 

271.5 

South Carolina ... 

10 

2,714 

271.4 

Wisconsin 


. 9 

2,427 

269.6 

Riverside . 


8 

1,926 

240.8 

Minnesota ... 

PASSING OFFENSE 

9 874 

97.1 

Iowa . 


8 

720 

90.0 

Washington 


8 

605 

75.6 

Michigan ... 


. 9 

620 

68.9 

South Carolina 

.10 

671 

67.4 

Mt. Airy ... 

TOTAL DEFENSE 

. 9 867 

96.3 

Minnesota ... 


. 9 

1,205 

133.9 

Kansas . 


. 9 

1,388 

154.2 

Illinois . 


.10 

1,556 

155.6 

Florida . 


.10 

1,563 

156.4 


RUSHING DEFENSE 


Mt. Airy . 


. 9 

601 

66.8 

Minnesota 


. 9 

863 

95.9 

Kansas . 


9 

839 

93.2 

Illinois 


.10 

1,125 

112.5 

Florida . 


.10 

1,252 

125.2 


PASSING DEFENSE 


Tennessee . 

.10 

281 

28.1 

Mt. Airy . 

.10 

266 

29.5 

Florida . 

.10 

311 

31.1 

Minnesota . 

. 9 

342 

38.0 

South Carolina .... 

.10 

384 

38.4 


At least seven players were nominated 
for our National Deaf Prep Football 
Player of the Year. 


Minnesota's outstanding senior quar¬ 
terback Scott Kuehn and Wisconsin's re¬ 
markable senior runner Tim Morgan 
were mentioned most frequently, so they 
were named co-players of the year for 
the 1977 season. Both are 6' 3" and 
weigh 185 pounds. 

Morgan was an All-American end last 
year. He was switched to halfback at 
the start of the 1977 campaign, and he 
adapted so well that he broke the school 
rushing, scoring and total yards rec¬ 
ords. 

Kuehn made the All-American team 
two straight years. He was an excellent 
all-around football player and leader, 
on and off the field. The way Scott 
handled triple option and belly plays 
during the year was a thing of beauty. 
He was a very unselfish player, there 
was no limit to how many yards he 
could have run for, passed for, or 
points he could have scored, but be¬ 
cause he was a team player Scott passed 
up many of the opportunities to gain 
recognition for himself in favor of a 
teammate. He was the main reason 
why the Trojans were 8-1-0 this year, 
his leadership, teamwork, unselfishness 
and football knowledge makes him a 
truly ALL-AMERICAN in our book. 

Minnesota, Mt. Airy and Wisconsin 
were clearly the three top deaf prep 
elevens in the country, yes in order. 
Waldo Cordano was coach of the year 
two times, 1954 and 1974. Ron Mitchell 
was coach of the year in 1973. Now 
Bob Stein of Mt. Airy is our choice for 
1977 National Deaf Prep Football Coach 
of the Year. 
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Last year Mt. Airy had a great club 
with a super young athlete in Mike 
Paulone and the Panthers really rolled 
up the points in compiling a 6-2-0 sea¬ 
son. In the 1977 campaign, after los¬ 
ing several starters from last year, Mt. 
Airy did what every deaf prep team 
in the country would love to accompish. 
Its only loss came to Perkiomen Pre¬ 
paratory School by just one point, 7-6. 
Bob Stein has done very well with the 
Panthers since he became head mentor 
four years ago, so he deserves this 
Coach of the Year honor. 

The 1977 season saw four new head 
football coaches at our schools for the 
deaf. All of them are hearing persons; 
John (Bobby) Davis at Georgia, Lynn 
Frye at Indiana, Dave Porter at Michi¬ 
gan and Wayne Smith at Arkansas. 
Smith replaced Charles Osier who was 
coach of the year in 1975. Davis, who 
earned his B.A. and M.A. degrees at 
Georgia State University, is the son of 
the late John R. Davis, Sr., a graduate 
of the Virginia School for the Deaf, and 
his mother was graduated from North 
Carolina School for the Deaf and is 
now living in Atlanta, Georgia. Bobby 
was pleased because his Tigers beat 
Model, and that ended a 31-game vic¬ 
tory draught for the Tigers. It’s been 
that long since they tasted a win by 
beating Dade County High in a region 
battle three years ago. Frye is another 
son of deaf parents, Western Pennsyl¬ 
vania products. 

Don Belcher and Moran O. Colburn, 
both deaf, were rehired at Kentucky and 
Alabama, respectively. 

Belcher, who was head coach for 
several years up to 1974, was rehired 
a head mentor, replacing Archie Harris. 
Don is a KSD product himself and a 
graduate of Gallaudet College. Thanks 
to him and his two fine assistants, KSD 
finally had a winning combination and 
the best since 1966 when KSD was na¬ 
tional co-champions of schools for the 
deaf. 

A former deaf prep All-American at 
Alabama, Colburn spent 19 years as head 
coach at ASD, compiling a won-loss mark 
of 91-79-4, which is really astonishing 
when you consider that only 27-5-3 of 
that was over schools for the deaf. Then 
in 1969 he called it quits, retiring to 
teaching driver education and conduct¬ 
ing the scouting program, something he’s 
been doing ever since. Moran was re¬ 
hired to serve a year as interim coach 
of the Warriors. The idea, really, was 
for him to tutor assistant Darrell Lee 
Johnston, who’ll take over the head 
job later. Colburn was national deaf 
prep coach of the year following the 
unbeaten and untied season of 1955. 
And during his years at ASD, Colburn 
produced 11 deaf All-Americans, and he 
had three players make Alabama High 
School All-State teams. He‘s 56. 

Don Bullock of Berkeley was the only 
coach who has yet to send in his report 
on his football team. John Deuel of 
West Virginia finally got us his report 
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on his team, and it was way past our 
deadline. West Virginia really had two 
outstanding players in Larry Barie and 
Jim Edwards. We saw them play against 
Virginia at Staunton and again against 
Kentucky at Romney. Barie had the top 
passing statistics in area high school 
football as well as in the nation among 
deaf prepsters. A little 5-7, 140-pound 
senior, Barie connected on 75 of 134 
passes for a 55.9 average and 1,062 
yards. He also ran for 265 yards for 
a total offense of 1,327 yards. His 
favorite target, Jim Edwards, was sec¬ 
ond in the area with 27 receptions for 
512 yards and outstanding 18.9 yards 
per catch. He also caught most of 
Barie’s total 11 touchdowns and one of 
7 two-point PATs. A powerful 190- 
pound junior fullback, Edwards finished 
with the third-best all-purpose running 
totals in the area with a total of 1,415 
yards, including 634 yards rushing. He 


ran 97 yards for touchdown from scrim¬ 
mage against Maryland. 

P.S.: Last year John Milford, a Gal¬ 
laudet College graduate after prepping 
at Georgia School for the Deaf, was 
Arizona High School Coach of the Year 
when his Arizona School for the Deaf 
Sentinels won the state Class C eight- 
man football title and ended the 1976 
season with a 7-2-0 mark. He did that 
again this 1977 campaign when his 
charges captured the conference crown, 
but this time as co-champion. The other 
team, St. David High, having previously 
beaten ASDB in the last seconds, en¬ 
tered the playoffs and emerged state 
champions. Brian Dibble, the Sentinel 
running back, carried 219 times for 
1,152 yards and scored 15 TDs and 6 
PATs for a total of 102 points. ASDB 
was 6-1-1 for the 1977 season. 

At last Waldo Cordano is calling it 
quits at Wisconsin after 27 years as head 


Kruger’s 42nd 


Deaf Prep All-American Team 


Pos. Player and School 

Age 

Wt. 

Ht. 

Class 

Coach 

E—Terry Turner, Georgia 

_18 

215 

6-6 

Sr. 

Davis 

E—Guy Johnson, Minnesota 

_18 

155 

5-9 

Sr. 

Mitchell 

E—Orlando Lugo, Riverside 

_18 

160 

5-10 

Sr. 

Lanzi 

E—Jerry Douglas, Florida 

_18 

170 

6-1 

Sr. 

Slater 

E—Mike Aubry, Illinois 

_18 

175 

6-2 

Sr. 

Bonds 

T Chris Jamison, Kansas — - 

_18 

185 

5-10 

Sr. 

Beaver 

T Ken Bystrom, Wisconsin 

_18 

170 

5-10 

Sr. 

Cordano 

T Steve Kehrer, Illinois - -- 

_18 

170 

5-11 

Sr. 

Bonds 

T—Henry Brock, Kentucky 

_17 

190 

5-9 

Sr. 

Belcher 

G—Tom Collins, Kansas — - 

_18 

175 

5-7 

Sr. 

Beaver 

G—Don Castleberry, Indiana _ _ _ 

_18 

165 

5-10 

Sr. 

Frye 

NG—Kevin Rademacher, Minnesota — 

_18 

155 

5-9 

Sr. 

Mitchell 

LB—Mike Keyser, Fanwood 

_18 

190 

5-11 

Sr. 

Conti 

LB Robert Dey, Mt. Airy _ 

_18 

190 

6-1 

Sr. 

Stein 

LB Robert Burch, Mississippi - 

_18 

180 

6-0 

Sr. 

Weir 

C—Stanley Jordan, Alabama _ 

_18 

180 

6-1 

Sr. 

Colburn 

QB—Scott Kuehn, Minnesota _ _ - 

_18 

185 

6-3 

Sr. 

Mitchell 

QB Vic Cassell, South Carolina 

_18 

160 

5-9 

Sr. 

Ramborger 

QB—Larrie Barie, West Virginia- 

_18 

140 

5-7 

Sr. 

J. Deuel 

HB—Tim Morgan, Wisconsin - 

_18 

185 

6-3 

Sr. 

Cordano 

HB—John Manning, Missouri- 

_18 

145 

5-8 

Sr. 

Alexander 

HB—Harry Steele, Iowa 

_18 

145 

5-7 

Sr. 

Wichert 

HB—Arnold Ross, North Carolina — 

_18 

165 

5-8 

Sr. 

H. Deuel 

HB—Lawrence Mackey, Washington _ 

_18 

160 

5-10 

Sr. 

Devereaux 

FB—Robert Milton, So. Carolina- 

_18 

165 

5-8 

Jr. 

Ramborger 

FB—Ricky Stinnett, Tennessee — 

_18 

205 

5-10 

Sr. 

Battle 

FB—Jim Edwards, West Virginia — 

_17 

190 

6-1 

Jr. 

J. Deuel 

DB—Bruce Reid, Florida _ 

_18 

150 

5-8 

Sr. 

Slater 

DB—Kevin Dardis, American 

_17 

165 

5-9 

Jr. 

Slappey 

DB—Oscar Hamilton, Kentucky - 

_16 

150 

5-11 

Jr. 

Belcher 

P—Jeff Jefferson, Virginia __ - 

_18 

205 

6-2 

Sr. 

A. Deuel 

K—Mark Jamison, Mt. Airy- 

_18 

170 

5-9 

Sr. 

Stein 


SPECIAL MENTION: Peter Downey, Junior 190 lb. tackle, Model; Chuck Horne, 
Senior 180 center, North Carolina; Chris Severt, Senior 220 center, Wisconsin; 
Jerry Hammond, Junior 220 tackle, South Carolina; Dominic Speranza, Senior 175 
tackle, Arkansas; Tom Helms, Junior 165 defense back, Virginia; Billy Mann, 
Junior 185 fullback, Kentucky; Ray Talmage, Junior 190 fullback, Riverside; 
Roland Granfors, Junior 165 quarterback, American; David Costa, Senior 160 
halfback, Illinois; and those outstanding sophomores . . . Jeremiah Manning, 200 
end, Florida; Gwanye Davis, 155 halfback, Arkansas; Steve Johnson, 225 tackle, 
Missouri; Neal Polzin, 165 fullback, Minnesota and Steve Harper, 165 halfback, Mt. 
Airy. 
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Douglas Burke New Superintendent Of 
West Texas-Panhandle Regional Education 
Programs for the Deaf 



TOP LINEMEN OF THE 1977 DEAF PREP 
CAMPAIGN—Mike Keyser excelled for New 
York School for the Deaf at White Plains. 
Inset is Stanley Jordan of Alabama School for 
the Deaf at Talladega, who was tops with 209 
solo tackles. 

football coach. And it Pete Lanzi, a 
former pro player for the Detroit Lions, 
is still around at Riverside next year, 
he will then become dean of deaf prep 
coaches. He's already been head man 
of CSDR football team for 25 years. 

And Harold Deuel, now acting princi¬ 
pal of the vocational department at 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
will retire from football coaching next 
year. He was Bear coach for 12 years 
and head mentor for the last six years. 
His six-year record as NCSD as head 
coach was 32-23-3. 

Space has been used up, so take a 
look at Kruger's 42nd Deaf Prep All- 
American Football Team printed else¬ 
where in this sports section. 


The State Office of Education for 
the Deaf, Texas Education Agency has 
announced the appointment and pro¬ 
motion of Douglas J. N. Burke to the 
position of superintendent of West Texas- 
Panhandle Regional Education Programs 
for the Deaf. Burked appointment was 
approved by the State Board of Educa¬ 
tion in Austin, Texas. 

Mr. Burke, who is directing the West 
Texas-Panhandle Region, previously 
served as educational program director 
for the region. The West Texas-Pan¬ 
handle Region approximates an area of 
93,000 square miles covering 67 coun¬ 
counties and 182 school districts. The 
regional office, however, directs its serv¬ 
ices only to hearing impaired children 
in the region. 

The regional programs for the deaf 
currently include four consolidated pro¬ 
grams which are housed in the school 
districts of Amarillo, Lubbock, Ector 
County and EH Paso. Extension pro¬ 
grams are being developed as needs are 
identified and funding becomes avail¬ 
able. Five day (foster family type) 
school homes are being provided for 
students who cannot commute from their 
homes on daily basis. 

A graduate from Minnesota School for 
the Deaf, Gallaudet College, and the 
California State University, Northridge, 
Mr. Burke is completing his require¬ 
ments for a doctorate in education from 
the University of Rochester, New York. 
Burke’s employment history includes 
dormitory counseling, psychiatric group 
work, instruction in vocational education 
and social group work, vocational reha¬ 
bilitation counseling and an extensive 
administrative background in education 
and rehabiiltation. 



Douglas J. N. Burke 


Burke is generally known in the field 
for spearheading the efforts of the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf to promote 
the interests of deaf fine and perform¬ 
ing artists. His more prominent efforts 
include the founding of a National Cul¬ 
tural Program and the Miss Deaf Ameri¬ 
ca Talent Pageant and promoting the 
establishment of the internationally 
known National Theatre of the Deaf. 
His efforts have stimulated an interest 
in the fine and performing arts among 
deaf artists, internationally. In this re¬ 
gard, Burke has been named recipient 
of the Certificate of Merit Award and is 
listed in the International Biographies, 
London, England, an award for men and 
women of outstanding international 
achievement. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

Dear Editor: 

Perhaps the deaf community has been 
overlooking the most powerful argument 
of all for captioned television. 

What would happen to the reading 
scores of America’s youth if its daily TV 
fare was supplemented with visual words 
and sentences? After all, the average 
child spends far more time in front of 
a telesvision set than he or she does in 
a classroom. And this country is desper¬ 
ate to solve the riddle of “Why Johnny 
Can’t Read.” 

Captioned TV would almost certainly 
raise the reading scores of the total 
society while it provided the missing ac¬ 
cess to television to the nation’s deaf 
and hard of hearing. 



MMEHESS 


Mary Ann Read 
Childhood Development 
Specialist 

Pasadena, California 


This is a scene from the recent Deaf Awareness Exhibit sponsored by Regions 4 and 5 of 
Michigan Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf and Kalamazoo Chapter, Michigan Association of 
the Deaf. The exhibit was at Maple Hill Mall where TTY's, baby cry signal, doorbell light, 
wakeup alarm, etc., were demonstrated. Also displayed were photos of deaf people at work 
and various publications concerning deafness and communication. Slides concerning training 
deaf people were also shown. Another exhibit was In the Kalamazoo Center. 
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Connecticut Council Has $167,690 CETA Grant 


Sixteen people are working full-time 
these days to improve life for the deaf 
citizens in Connecticut as a result of a 
successful application by President Al¬ 
bert Berke of the Connecticut Council 
of Organizations Serving the Deaf for 
a grant from the Federal government 
under the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act (CETA). Mr. Berke 
was properly stunned last July when he 
learned that his last-minute application 
was approved—for more than twice what 
he requested! The application asked 
for $80,000 but the actual one-year grant 
amounts to $167,690. Needless to say, 
there has been no trouble finding 
enough problems to solve, needs to be 
filled or positions to be created which 
will all help improve the lives of deaf 
citizens. 

Among the objectives of the CCOSD- 
CETA Project are: an updated directory 
of services for the deaf; “Deaf In the 
News Yearbook”; a monthly newsletter; 
periodic seminars and information and 
referrals for streamlining or coordinat¬ 
ing existing services wherever needed. 

One employee, Richard Jimenez, is in 
the process of devising a questionnaire 
to be used in conducting a vitally need¬ 
ed statewide census of the hearing im¬ 
paired. Information from the census 
will help determine the aim and scope 
of many future services. 

Development Director Susan DuBrow 
has been contacting various foundations 
in an effort to secure permanent fund¬ 
ing for as much of the program as pos¬ 
sible, since CETA funding is good for 
only one calendar year. Bookkeeper 
Landon Sahlin maintains the financial 
records of the project. 

A new Connecticut Recreation Center 
for the Deaf is receiving guidance from 
Lee Curtis in planning a wide variety 
of activities for all ages and interests. 
Group seating at special events such as 
the Moscow Circus, hikes and picnics, 
deep sea fishing trips, a jaunt to Jamai¬ 
ca, canoe trips, cross-country skiiing and 
another group-seating at the Ice Ca- 
pades are examples of what has been 


going on with the Recreation Center al¬ 
ready. Future events include ice fish¬ 
ing and skating, tobogganing parties, 
sledding, snow sculpture contests; ping 
pong, pool and darts tournaments; horse 
trail riding; camping; hayriding; soccer; 
horse shoe pitching; biking; sailing and 
a raft expedition in Maine. 

Last June, the Deaf Senior Citizens 
group was formed in the West Hart¬ 
ford area. Diedre Robinson now helps 
the groups plan events such as the trip 
they took to visit another deaf seniors 
club in Boston, Massachusetts, to get 
speakers on topics like Social Security 
benefits, Cardio-pulmonary Resuscitation 
and Blue Cross-Blue Shield and Medi¬ 
care; to plan visits to a myriad of his¬ 
torical, industrial, art, craft and enter¬ 
tainment centers, and to help individuals 
get any and all kinds of information and 
services from both public and private 
agencies. This group has been grow¬ 
ing steadily and new groups in other 
areas of the state will follow. 

The National Theatre of the Deaf 
(NTD) now misses their former employee 
while CCOSD-CETA gains as Edmund 
Waterstreet joined the ranks to coordi¬ 
nate the Hartford Thespians. In addi¬ 
tion to teaching dramatics to hearing im¬ 
paired students in various school pro¬ 
grams around the state, Ed has also un¬ 
dertaken the development and produc¬ 
tion of a new play, now in rehearsal, 
which, hopefully, will eventually tour 
New England and other pastures, enter¬ 
taining both deaf and hearing audiences. 

Our Jill-of-all-trades, Jeanne Van Deun, 
otherwise known as our Coordinator of 
Auxiliary Services, has a broad scope of 
duties and responsibilities, but is pri¬ 
marily interested in helping CCOSD 
member organizations in any possible 
way. This might include anything from 
preparing an advertising flyer to se¬ 
curing the donation of some needed 
equipment like a typewriter or a bus. 
Many donations have already been re¬ 
ceived by the CCOSD-CETA Project, in¬ 
cluding two brand new typewriters, a 
Xerox copy machine, an offset printing 


press and platemaker, numerous items 
of office furniture and, hopefully very 
soon, over 250 acres of beautiful recre¬ 
ation land on beautiful Candlewood 
Lake. 

Making good use of the donated print¬ 
ing equipment are George Szpakowski 
and Joe Unitis. Very reasonable charges 
for labor and supplies enable these fel¬ 
lows to offer first-class printing service 
to all comers. The Newsletter is a 
regular publication and, sometime soon, 
books may be added to the growing list 
of their products. 

The long-supressed desires for high 
school diplomas, the longing to learn a 
variety of subjects, crafts or skills and 
a growing awareness of the availability 
of interpreters to assist them have been 
the motivations behind the fast growing 
number of hearing impaired adults who 
are starting to turn out for continuing 
education classes coordinated by Cath¬ 
arine Nash. Some courses are offered 
for the deaf alone but most are main¬ 
streamed into existing classes. Hopes 
for the near future include workshops on 
assertiveness, political awareness and 
consumer education. 

Four clerk-typists, Sally McCrary, 
Betsy Shirley, Colleen Vitali and Mau¬ 
reen Osgood, are all kept busy on a 
variety of projects including research, 
artwork and updating files in addition 
to routine office tasks. Mike Rosano 
serves as office interpreter and is in 
great demand in asmuchas 10 of the 
16 employees are deaf themselves. 

Supervising the daily office affairs is 
the responsibility of Administrative 
Assistant Debbie Rinaldi. The project’s 
director, A1 Berke, serves without pay 
in order to create two more jobs for 
unemployed deaf citizens. 

From a spur-of-the-moment grant pro¬ 
posal, great things have been growing 
and developing in Connecticut for her 
hearing impaired citizens. After pay¬ 
ing all those taxes to support govern¬ 
ment programs, it’s really great to have 
the benefits coming back with interest. 


Devices For Deaf At Rehabilitation Discovery Corner At Smithsonian's 
Museum Of History And Technology 


Follow Dorothy and her friends from 
the Wizard of Oz along the yellow brick 
road to the Rehabilitation Discovery 
Corner in the Smithsonian’s National 
Museum of History and Technology in 
Washington, D.C. 

Last October 26, the museum intro¬ 
duced its third and newest discovery 
corner which emphasizes discussion and 
demonstrations of the artifical arms, legs 
and other devices developed to help 
handicapped persons lead useful and 
productive lives. Held in the first floor 
hall of Medical Sciences, the demon¬ 
strations are planned for general au¬ 
diences of young people and adults and 


will be conducted continuously from 11 
a.m. to 2 p.m. each Tuesday through Sat¬ 
urday. 

The programs are conducted by spe¬ 
cially trained museum docents who show 
how an artificial limb is constructed, 
how it is fitted to the handicapped in¬ 
dividual and how it operates. One arm 
has been fitted with a special sling so 
members of the audience can try it on 
to see how it operates. 

An artificial leg, which is held on by 
suction, is also shown. Specialized term¬ 
inal features of some artificial arms are 
explained, such as hooks, electric hands 
and cosmetic hands. 


The discussion also centers on some 
of the historic aids for the handicapped 
which are exhibited in the Hall of Medi¬ 
cal Sciences, such as an early brailler and 
a ear horn for the deaf . 

With the use of a cane, the docents 
show the technique of mobility and 
orientation for the blind. They also 
show the Smithsonian Guidebook which 
has been reproduced in braille and is 
sold in all the Museum Shops. 

Photographs of new technological de¬ 
vices for the deaf, such as the electronic 
teletypewriters, are displayed. Sign 
language and modern hearing aids are 
also covered. 
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Joseph Buckley, organizer of Smithsonian Institution's Museum of History and Technology's 
new Rehabilitation Discovery Corner, shows a student how to operate an artificial arm during 
a session. With Dorothy and other characters from "The Wizard of Oz" as the theme, the 
Rehabilitation Discovery Corner offers demonstrations and discussions of the artificial arms, 
legs, and other devices which enable the handicapped to lead useful and productive lives. 
The continuous 25-minute programs are conducted every Tuesday through Saturday from 11:00 
a.m. to 2:00 p.m. by specially trained museum docents in the first floor Hall of Medical 
Sciences. 


The aim of the Rehabilitation Dis¬ 
covery Corner is twofold: to dispell the 
fears and psychological barriers normal 
people have toward the handicapped 
through frank discussion, and to let 
the public see and operate the limbs 
and devices for the handicapped so they 
can recognize them for what they are— 
tools for living. 

The 12 docents or museum volunteers 
who will operate the discovery corner 
underwent an intensive four-week train¬ 
ing program. Joseph Buckley, a special 
education specialist in the museum’s De¬ 
partment of Education, organized the 
corner. 

The National Association of the Deaf 
provided information and assistance to 
the training program for the docents. 
James Ballard, Public Information Off¬ 
icer, lectured to the docents on deafness 
and gave a demonstration of telecom- 
munciation devices for the deaf. 

The information from the NAD was en¬ 
thusiastically received by the docents. 
Some of them have also been enrolled in 
local sign language classes and they will 
provide interpreted tours of the museum 
for groups of deaf people who call via 
TTY to make reservations for the spe¬ 
cial tours. 

The Wizard of Oz characters were se¬ 
lected as the symbols for the Rehabili¬ 
tation Discovery Corner because even 
though the Tin Man was lacking a heart 
—and the Scarecrow a brain and the 
Lion courage—Dorothy accepted them in 
spite of their handicaps. 


Lifesize cutouts of these characters, 
enlarged from the original Denslow il¬ 
lustrations in The Wizard of Oz, are 
placed along the yellow brick ramp in 
the Discovery Corner. The ramp was de¬ 
signed especially to accommodate wheel 
chairs and has a safety railing. 

Enlarged eye and ear charts and color¬ 
ful signs complete the corner. 

Deborah Bretzfelder, of the museum 
staff, designed the corner. 


cago’s Mendel Catholic High School, 
graduating in 1963. 

After he receives his doctorate in 
Educational Administration he would 
like to administer a program for the 
hearing impaired at either a day school 
or a residential school. He also hopes to 
influence teaching methods that will 
enhance the learning process and pro¬ 
gress of the hearing impaired child. Mr. 
Seiler resides in Bloomington with his 
wife and three children. 


Gallaudet College Alumni Association 


Grants Awarded Doctoral Candidates 


Five deaf doctoral degree candidates 
have been awarded grants totalling 
$7,700 from the Gallaudet College Alumni 
Association Graduate Fellowship Fund 
for the 1977-78 academic year. The 
GFF was established to provide deaf 
graduates of Gallaudet and other ac¬ 
credited colleges and universities with 
financial assistance to pursue a doc¬ 
toral degree. Since the first grant was 
awarded in 1968, over $85,000 has been 
given to 29 recipients. 

The five recipients are Barbara Kan- 
napell, Ricardo Brady, Peter J. Seiler, 
Richard G. Stoker and Ted Supaila. 

Ms. Kannapell is studying for her doc¬ 
torate in sociolinguistics, with a minor 
in anthropology at Georgetown Uni¬ 
versity. Her goals are to educate both 
deaf and hearing people about American 
Sign Language. From a sociolinguistic’s 
point of view this means education not 
only about the language but about 
attitudes toward the language. Also, 
she would like to influence the philoso¬ 
phy of education of the deaf, as well 
as training programs in teaching deaf 
people, by applying the principles of 
sociolinguistics. 

Ms. Kannapell has been employed at 
Gallaudet College for a number of 
years as a research assistant in the 
Educational Technology department. She 
received her bachelor’s degree in edu¬ 


cation from Gallaudet College in 1961 
and her master’s degree in educational 
technology from the Catholic University 
of America in 1970. She received her 
secondary education from the Indiana 
School for the Deaf in Indianapolis, 
graduating in 1956. 

Mr. Brady is studying for his doctor¬ 
ate degree at the University of Southern 
California. He is pursuing a degree in 
counselor education and would like to 
obtain a clinical psychology license 
after completing his doctorate. He also 
would like to initiate psychological re¬ 
search on deafness and to develop a 
clinical psychology program to serve 
the needs of the deaf population. 

A former student at Gallaudet College 
and Eastern Arizona College, Mr. Brady 
received his bachelor’s (1972) and 
master’s (1973) degrees in education 
from the University of Arizona. He re¬ 
ceived his secondary education from the 
Arizona School for the Deaf and Blind, 
in Tucson, graduating in 1966. 

Mr. Seiler, a doctoral degree student 
at Illinois State University, was awarded 
a grant last year by the GCAA GFF. He 
graduated from Lewis College in Lock- 
port, Illinois, in 1967 with a bachelor’s 
degree in English and in 1970 received 
his master’s degree in deaf education 
from DePaul University in Chicago. He 
received his secondary education at Chi¬ 


Mr. Stoker is studying for his degree 
in audiology and aural rehabilitation at 
McGill University in Montreal, Canada. 
To prepare himself for doctoral work, 
he spent the recent spring semester 
taking a research course in audiology at 
Salford University in England. Prior 
to that, he was on the faculty at the 
University of Alabama. 

Mr. Stoker attended Weber State Col¬ 
lege in Ogden, Utah, before transferring 
to the University of Utah in Salt Lake 
City from which he graduated with a 
bachelor’s degree in 1972 and a master’s 
degree in 1973. He received his sec¬ 
ondary education at Weber High School. 
After he earns his doctorate he would 
like to do research in the communica¬ 
tion problems of deafness. 

Mr. Supaila, who is studying for his 
doctorate degree in psychology (phycho- 
linguistics) at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, San Diego, is another recipient 
who received a grant last year from 
the GCAA GFF. After he receives his 
doctorate he plans to teach college- 
level courses in cognitive psychology to 
both deaf and hearing students and to 
undertake psycholinguistic research on 
American Sign Language. Mr. Supaila 
graduated from California State Uni¬ 
versity at Northridge in 1973 with a 
bachelor’s degree, and from the Uni¬ 
versity of California at San Diego in 
1976 with a master’s degree. 
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Harry Belsky’s Scrapbook 


ODD THINGS THE DEAF LEARN 

A very serious thing about deaf mutes 
is the rapidity with which they learn 
the meaning and use of slang words and 
phrases. The ordinary slang is as famil¬ 
iar to them as it is to people whose 
organs of hearing are not impaired, and 
they will say, in their own way, “You 
bet your boots” or “You bet your sweet 
life!” with as much ease and grace as 
if they had had it at their tongue’s end 
all their lives. One of the afflicted 
young men whom I asked for an expla¬ 
nation of this remarkable fact said the 
deaf mutes got their knowledge of 
slang from the newspapers, that they 
were great readers of the papers and 
snapped up a new phrase or word just 
the moment it made its appearance. 
They not only use slang in writing but 
also in their language.—St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, 1883 

* * * 

The Columbus (Ohio) Courier has 
the following in the court news concern¬ 
ing a former graduate of the NYI, A. G. 
Dewland, a deaf tailor had also been 
imbibing. His mother pleaded guilty 
for him. Fined $1 and costs remitted, 
this man presenting his written pledge 
to try no more to see how it sparkles!— 
(DMJ 1880) 

* * * 

A gentleman who had a very deaf 

servant was advised by a friend to dis¬ 

charge her. “No, no!” replied he. “That 
poor creature could never hear of an¬ 
other situation—Witty Sayings by Witty 
People 

* * * 

An excerpt from John Fitzgerald’s book, 
“The Great Brain”: 

THE SILENT TREATMENT 

Papa and Mama has a system for pun¬ 
ishing us boys when we did something 
wrong. They never gave us a whipping 
like other kids got from their parents. 
When they wanted to punish us, they 
both just stop speaking to us. Some¬ 
times the silent treatment lasted only 
one day. Sometimes it would last a 
whole week. It was ten times worse 
than getting a whipping. They would 
both pretend we didn’t even exist. Even 
while eating, I asked Mama or Papa 
to pass the butter. They would pretend 
they didn’t hear me and Tom or Dick 
or Aunt Bertha would have to pass it 
to me. 

* * * 

COULD A MAN BORN DEAF 
COMPOSE MUSIC? 

No composer of sufficient ability to 
find mention in historical works was 
born deaf. It is extremely improbable 
that there ever was one. A man who 
had never seen colors could hardly be 
expected to conceive their combination 
in the varied tints of a picture. 

In like manner, one who had never 
heard a musical tone could not be ex¬ 
pected to conceive of such combinations 


of these tones so would make a musical 
composition, unless he should do so by 
merely mechanical means and without 
true musical conception. 

William Wallace says, in his able 
book, “The Threshold of Music”: There 
are deaf mutes who can be taught to 
play the piano and give an entirely 
mechanical performance. It is not in¬ 
conceivable that “music can be taught 
to an individual bereft of all sense of 
sound in such a way that by the ap¬ 
plication of rule he can write something 
not violently disturbing to the ear.”— 
The Ladies Home Journal, 1906 

* * * 

The item below was printed in sev¬ 
eral newspapers of the city: “Well, a 
deaf man has an advantage; he does not 
have to bite his lip to keep from speak¬ 
ing. 

“No, all he has to do is to put his 
hands in his pockets.”—DMJ, 1902 

* * * 

FILLED THE BILL 

“Is dis where dey want a boy?” 

“It is but he must be a boy who 
never utters an untruth and does not 
use slang or swear and never speaks 
unless he is spoken to.” 

“Well, me brudder’s a deaf mute.” 

“I’ll send ’im round.”—Church Prog¬ 
ress, DMJ, 1896 

* * * 

The Hearst newspapers ran a good car¬ 
toon recently! 

“Oh, John, that deaf widow upstairs 
is going to kill the janitor! She had a 
deaf man calling on her last night. He 
was going to propose but her apartment 
was so cold he froze his fingers and he 
couldnt say a word.”—DMJ, 1925 

* * * 

Mother, “Well, children, what have 
you been doing while I’ve been out 
shopping?” 

Children, “Oh, Mommy, we’ve been 
having so much fun! We’ve turned 
Granny’s hearing aid up to 50,000 watts 
—and you should see her nose glow!”— 
More Sick Jokes 

* * * 

There’s a school for the Deaf at 

Frederickshape, Greenland. It was 

opened last May and is probably the 
northernmost for its kind in the world. 
—The California News, 1912 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 

CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 

Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 in¬ 
sertions), payable in advance. Send 
orders to Editor, THE DEAF AMER¬ 
ICAN, 5125 Radnor Road, Indianap¬ 
olis, Indiana 46226. 


Church Directory 


Assemblies of God 


At the crossroads of America . . . 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; 
and 7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 
p.m. Special services for the deaf. 

Rev John K. Sederwall, pastor, (2!6) 836-5530 
TTY (216) 836-5531 Voice. 

When in Baltimore, welcome to . . . 

DEAF ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
3302 Harford Road, Baltimore, Md. 21218 

Sun. 9:45-11:00 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; Wed., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Bruce E. Brewster, pastor. Phone 467-8041 
Jesus said, “I am the way, the truth and 
the life. ,, —John 14:6 


When in the Pacific Paradise, visit . . . 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa St., Honolulu, Hi. 96815 

Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; worship 10:30 a.m. 
Bible Study, second and fourth Wed.; FeUow- 
ship First Fri., 7:00 p.m. 

Rev. David Schiewer, Pastor 
732-0120 Voice or TTY 


When in Portland, welcome to 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1315 S.E. 20th Ave., Portland, Ore. 97214 

Sunday 9:45 and 11:00 a.m. 

Thursday 7:30 

Rev. Norman Stallings, pastor 


Baptist 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 

Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Interpreter, Mrs. 
Irene Stark (husband’s first name is James). 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the Deaf). Eve¬ 
ning Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf) 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
11200 W. 32nd Ave., Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 

Luther Mann, Th. D., Pastor 
(303) 232-9575 
4310 Iris Street 
Wheat Ridge, Colo. 80033 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70821 

Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third 
floor. Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 
9:00 a.m., for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 
a.m. 

Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 

Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m.. Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m.. Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


Come and learn God’s word at . . . 

HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenly Dr., Oakland, Calif. 94605 

Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 
7 p.m.; Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible & 
prayer, 7:30 p.m. 

Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B. S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

811 Wealthy Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Rev. Roger Kent Jackson, pastor 
Sunday: 10:00 & 11:00 a.m.-6:00 p.m. 

Wed.: 7:00 p.m. Prayer & Bible Study 
Deaf Missionary Outreaches of our Church: 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Christian Outreach for the Deaf 


BETHLEHEM BAPTIST CHURCH 
4601 West Ox Road, Fairfax, Va. 22030 

Pastor: B. W. Sanders 
703-631-1112 

All services interpreted for the deaf. 
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THE FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
317 Dill Ave., Frederick/ Maryland 

Robert F. Woodward, pastor 
David M. Denton, interpreter 
9:45 a.m., Sunday School for deaf 
11:00 a.m.. Morning worship service 
interpreted for the deaf 
A cordial welcome is extended 


Visiting The Sarasota, Fla. Area? 
Welcome to . . . 

SOUTHSIDE BAPTIST CHURCH 
2035 Magnolia St. 

(Off of the 3200 Block of South Hwy. 41) 
Services Interpreted for the Deaf 
Sundays at 11:00 A.M. & 7:30 P.M. 


When in Indiana’s capital . . . 

Visit Central Indiana’s largest Deaf Depart¬ 
ment at 

INDIANAPOLIS BAPTIST TEMPLE 
2635 South East St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Central Indiana’s largest Sunday School, locat¬ 
ed behind K-Mart on South 31 
Deaf Chapel Hour 10:00 a.m.; Sunday eve 7:30 
p.m. services interpreted. 

Dr. Greg Dixon, Pastor 
Church office phone (317) 787-3231 (TTY) 

When in St. Augustine, Florida, Welcome To 

CAVALRY BAPTIST CHURCH 
110 Masters Drive, St. Augustine, Fla. 

Interpreters for the deaf at the 11:00 a.m. 
worship service 

_ Rev. Carl Franklin, pastor _ 

PHILADELPHIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
& DEAF CENTER 
823 W. Manchester Ave., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90044 
Sunday Bible study, 9:30 a.m.: worship, 11:00 
a.m. Deaf and hearing worshiping together. 
Elder Sam Hooper, Melvin Sanders, teachers: 
Willa G. Boyd, interpreter; William T. 
Ward, pastor. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at . . . 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C. Higgins, leader, 937-2507 


22ND STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
6620 E. 22nd Street, Tucson, Arizona 85710 

Phones 298-2850 and 886-6702 
Pastor: Charles E. Pollard 
Interpreters: Murray and Nancy Machen 
Bible study, 9:30 a.m.; worship services, 11:00 
a.m. and 7:00 p.m. All services interpreted 
for the deaf, including all music. 
Anyone traveling to or through Tucson will 
find a cordial welcome. 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
14200 Golden West St., Westminster, 

Calif. 92683 

Sunday morning Bible study, 9:30 worship, 
11:00. Sunday night Christian life studies, 
6:00; worship service. 7:00. 
Recreation and social calendar on request. 
Pastor, Robert D. Lewis 
Church phone 714-894-3349 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 

Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m. 

A Full Church Program for the Deaf 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

"In the heart of Pine Bluff for the hearts 
of people!” 

You are invited to worship with us at 9:45 in 
Sunday School and 10:55 in Worship. Join us 
for lunch on the second Sunday of each month 
—a special fellowship for the deaf. Evening 
worship, 7:00; Wednesday services, 7:00. 

Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Anton C. Uth, Pastor 


When in the Nation’s Capital . . , 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 


Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks 
west of Baltimore-Washington Pkwy. 

6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 
11:00 a.m. All other services interpreted. 
Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 
Church office phone 277-8850 
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COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falls Church, Virginia 22046 

The Deaf Department invites you to attend 
Sunday School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services 
at 11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the 
deaf. _ 

A church that cares for the deaf . . . 
AIRPORT BAPTIST CHURCH 
2600 Army Post Rd., Des Moines, Iowa 50321 

Services: Sunday School, 9:45: Morning Wor¬ 
ship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Derry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N. H. 03051 

Pastor: Arlo Elam 

Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 
603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: 
Bible Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.m. 
and 6:00 p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 
7:00 p.m. 


Catholic 


Roman Catholic 
Immaculate Conception Parish 
177 S. York Rd., Elmhurst, III. 60126 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 
a.m., 2nd and 4th Sundays, September through 
June. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 

Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. 

7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hills, Mary¬ 
land 20784 

Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 (or 65) 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 

Fr. Jay Krouse, Director 
Mrs. Jan Daly, Director of Rel. Ed. 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand St., New Orleans, La. 70117 
(504) 943-5511 24-Hour Answering Service 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 

Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish 
for the Hearing Impaired, followed by social. 
Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 
Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943- 
7888. 

24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 
Rev. Gerard J. How ell, Pastor/Director 

INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. JOHN'S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 

TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 

Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


ARCHDIOCESE OF LOS ANGELES 

Services for the deaf and hard of hearing. 

Office: 923 S. Grattan St., Los Angeles, Ca. 
90015 

(213) 388-8101, Ext. 236, TTY 234 
9:00 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. 

Rev. Brian Doran, Director 
Rev. George Horan, Associate Director 


Church of Christ 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 

Md. 20850 

Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 

__ Interpreter: Don Gamer _ 

HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 
Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Class es-Sundav 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 
7:30 p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. 
and 6:00 p.m. 

FAITH CHURCH 

A United Church of Christ 
23W371 Armitage Ave., Glen Ellyn, III. 60137 

Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohio 43616 

Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside. Get off 1-280 
at Starr Avenue exit—approx. 2 mi. straight 

Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling. Minister avail¬ 
able for services in your town. Deaf chapel 
separate from hearing. Minister available to 
help you. 

_Visitors warmly welcome._ 


In Los Angeles area, worship at . . . 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5950 Heliotrope Circle 
Maywood, California 90270 

Sunday class 9:30 a.m.. Worship service 10:30 
a.m., 6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00. 


When in Idaho, visit . . . 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, Idaho 

Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 
Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


Episcopal 


St. AGNES' MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 

Welcomes you to worship with us at any of 
our 75 churches across the nation. 

For information or location of the church 
nearest you, consult your telephone directory 
or write to: 

Robert Cunningham 
Executive Secretary 
556 Zinnia Lane 
Birmingham, Alabama 35215 


ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 

Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the 
Episcopal Church of Saint Mark the Evange¬ 
list. 

1750 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 

The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
_ TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 

ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK'S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 

Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 

All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 

ST. ANN'S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 

426 West End Ave., near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 

The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10024 


ALL SOULS' CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
When in historic Philadelphia, a warm wel¬ 
come to worship with us I Services every Sun¬ 
day, 1:30 p.m. St. Stephen’s Church, 10th be¬ 
low Market, in Center City, Philadelphia. 


When in Rochester, N. Y., welcome to 

EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
St. Thomas Episcopal Church 
Corner Highland Ave. and Winton Rd. 
Rochester, N. Y. 14609 
Services 10 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Bumworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 
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Lutheran 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

Meeting In the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 

Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 

Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . . . 

BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 

Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


We are happy to greet you at . 

EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 

S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday: Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship 
Service, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 

Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as¬ 
sociate pastor, phone 209485-5780. 


Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 

ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

421 W. 145 St., N. Y., N. Y. 10031 

Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. 1 p.m. 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
_ Home Phone (914) 375-0599 __ 

Visiting New York “Fun” City? 

ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

41-01 75th St., Elmhurst (Queens), N.Y. 11373 

11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 

Rev. Frederick Anson, Pastor _ 

212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 


In Indianapolis it’s . . . 

PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
4201 North College Avenue 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46205 

Worship with Us every Sunday at 10:30 A.M. 
Total Communication Services. 

Pastor Marlow J. Olson 
TTY & Voice 17)283-2623 


Welcome to . . . _ M _ 

HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4710 S.E. Oak, Portland, Or. 97215 

Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. 

One block north of Stark on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor 


Welcome to . . . 

PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

3801 Glllham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 

Worship every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Walter Uhlig, pastor. Phone 561-9030 


You are welcome to worship at . . . 

HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 

Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 

Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 7244097 


ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Belcher and Highway 19) 

A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the 
deaf. Our services are conducted in sign lang¬ 
uage by the pastors. Services 1st Sunday, 2:00 
p.m.; 3rd Sunday, 7:00 p.m. TTY and Voice— 
531-2761. 

Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, pastor; Rev. Gary 
Bomberger, associate 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 


15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 

Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
or 621-8950 


Every Sunday: 
Bible Class 
Worship Service 


Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer, lay minister 


10:00 A.M. 
11:00 A.M. 


In 


North New Jersey meet friends at 


ST. MATTHEWS LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 

Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


ST. PAUL'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 
679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 

Services every Sunday at 7:30 p.m.; Fel¬ 
lowship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 
ST. GEORGE'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 
Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 
ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 
Services: 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m.; Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, Ct. 06107 
TTY (and voice) (203) 561-1144 


United Methodist 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 

Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church services, 
11:00 a.m. 

Total Communication Used 
Grace Nunery, Coordinator for Deaf Ministry 
Rev. C. Albert Nunery, Senior Pastor 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 

WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 

7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing chldren 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


Other Denominations 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 

Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning 
worship, 11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 
7:30 p.m. 


When In the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96815 

Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Wed. Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. 
Children's weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 

CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 

(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Worship 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:00 p.m. 

Wednesday Bible study and prayer 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Wilber C. Huckeba, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 23513 

Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 

Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Sunday, 2:00 to 2:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR (Nationwide) 

Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 


CHRIST'S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 
each Sunday. 

Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, III. 69435 

Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 

TTY 815-727-6411 

All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass 
Service at 10:45 a.m., 3rd Sunday, September 
through June. 

When in Allentown, Pa., welcome to 

LEHIGH VALLEY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
121 South 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Services held every fourth Sunday of the 
month except July and August at 3:00 p.m. 
An Interdenominational Deaf Church 
Mrs. Grace A. Boyer, Director of Public 
Relations 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF LOS ANGELES 

1050 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday worship services, 

11:00 a.m. and 7:30 p.m., signed. 


Interdenominational 
SALEM DEAF FELLOWSHIP 
Meets in THE CHAPEL rented from the First 
Free Methodist Church, 4455 Silverton Road 
(enter off 45th). 

Salem, Oregon 97303 
Pastor William M. Erickson, Director 
Voice/MCM (503) 581-1874 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; worship 11:00 a.m. 
We are a cooperative ministry for the deaf 
by the churches of Salem. We welcome you 
to study, worship and fellowship with us. 

AMERICAN MISSIONS TO THE DEAF, INC. 
Rev. C. Ray Roush, Chairman 
P. O. Box 424, State Line, Pa. 17263 
TTY 717-597-8800 

World's only independent, fundamental Deaf 
Mission Board—for and by the deaf. Deaf 
Evangelists for your church. Foreign mis¬ 
sionaries to the deaf. Gospel magazine, 
“Hearing Hearts.” Overhead transparencies 
for loan. Tracts and Bible Studies for the 
deaf. Write for more information. 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 

New York, N.Y. 10001 
212-242-1212 

Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed. 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 
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The TVphone™ 

is the best answer. . . 
and now you can afford it. 

With the TVphone you get the latest in electronics. 

It is a very reliable, compact, and permanent telecom¬ 
munications device which provides 8 lines of 32 char¬ 
acters each for a continuous, easy-to-follow phone 
conversation right on your home television screen. 

The TVphone costs less than the MCM, less than a 
new TTY, less than any other comparable unit. 

ONLY $595.00 * 

Or, if you prefer, you may rent one for the low 
price of $19.50 per month. The TVphone is the only 
machine available to the deaf on a rental basis. Either 
way, buying or renting, How Can You Resist??? 


As an additional convenience for all our customers 
we now honor VISA (BankAmericard) and Master 
Charge cards, for both rental and purchase. 

ORDER YOURS NOW FROM: 

Phonics Corporation 

814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, Md. 20910 

301 588-8222-Voice & TVphone 

I- 

NAME 

STREET 

CITY STATE ZIP 

□ I would like to buy Q] TVphone(s) at 
$595.00 each. 

□ I would like to rent at $19.50/month 

□ I would like to charge the $595 to my 
VISA □ or Master Charge □ 

Acct. No.__ 


individual customers only. 












* EAST-.2U-15N-A JAN79 GAM 
1557 CRDFTON PARKWAY 
1557 CROFTON PARKWAY 
CROFTON MD 21113 


CLUB DIRECTOR V 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 

"A friendly place to congregate” 

Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-ll:30 p.m.; Fri., 
6 p.m.-ll:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-l:30 a.m.; Sun., 
6 p.m.-ll:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, it's the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Fridav and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

4747 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, III., 60641 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


In Hawaii, it's Aloha (welcome) from . . • 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 

2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 

Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When In Houston, you are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 

126 Lowell St., Manchester, N. H. 

Open every second and fourth Saturday of 
each month with free Captioned Movies 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation's Capital, 
come and see us. 


When in Orlando, please come to the . . . 

ORLANDO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Loch Haven Park Neighborhood Center 
610 North Lake Formosa Drive 
Orlando, Florida 32803 

Social and captioned movies on 3rd Satur¬ 
day night of each month. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

(Seattle in 1974—NAD) 

The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 

Everyone Heartily Welcome. 

Open Saturdays. 

8501 Wallingford Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98013 

TTY Phone 206-525-3679 


SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 

Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 

Business meetng on 2nd Friday of month. 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4255 56th Ave. North, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Socials every 1st and 3rd Saturday evenings 
Leon A. Carter, Secretary 
620 Hillcrest Mobile Home Park, Clearwater, 
Florida 33515 


THE TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF 

(Windhorst A. W. Lodge No. 185, F&AM) 
5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 
Open every 2nd Friday night. 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 

Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 

Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 

1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 5S104 

The nation's finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Samuel D. Shultz, Secretary 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2109-15 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 10023 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Walter M. Chuhnan, president 
Irving Alpert, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


"OUR WAY" 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N. Y. 10016 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
2136A N.E. 2nd Street, North Miami, Fla. 33162 

Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 

Secretary: Eleanor Struble 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Gerald Burstein, President 
6131 Claridge Drive 
Riverside, Calif. 92506 

Kenneth Rothschild, Secy.-Treas. 

P. O. Box 24 
Sloatsburg, N.Y. 10974 

Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

1978 NCJD CONVENTION 
Beverly Hills, Calif., August 1-5 


DEAF AMERICAN Advertising Rates 

(Per Insertion) 



1 insertion 

6 insertions 

11 insertions 

Full page 

$150.00 

$135.00 

$120.00 

Half page 

86.25 

77.62 

69.00 

One-third page 

60.00 

54.00 

48.00 

Column inch 

6.25 

5.63 

5.00 


Other rates upon request 

Discounts: Cooperating Member (state) associations of the NAD, 30%; af¬ 
filiated organizations, 20%; advertising agencies, 15%. 

The DEAF AMERICAN is printed by the offset process. Advertisements hav¬ 
ing illustrations should be “camera ready.” 

Send orders to The Editor, THE DEAF AMERICAN, 5125 Radnor Road, In¬ 
dianapolis, Indiana 46226. 


The Showplace of the Southwest . . . 

DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When In Denver, stop by . . . 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. Indianapolis, Ind. 46205 

Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 

Eugene Schick, president 





